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“T WANTED TO USE SOME OF THOSE 
BEAUTIFUL FOLK SONGS OF AMERICA” 


So said the late Ernest Bloch, in the two-minute 
talk you will hear at the close of the magnificent 
Vanguard recording of his deeply moving 

America: An Epic Rhapsody. Leopold Stokowski 
conducts this “Symphony written in love for this 
country, in reverence to its past, in faith in its future.” 
A first on records, of which we are proud. 


BLOCH: AMERICA—AN EPIC RHAPSODY 
Symphony of the Air, American Concert Choir, 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, conductor 

VRS-1056 (VSD-2065*) 


It is the Weavers’ love for “these beautiful folk 
songs,” seeing them as the voice of the past and the 
voice of the present, that has made them a 
permanent institution of American life. You'll 

hear their fresh, imaginative, lusty and tender folk 
singing at its best in The Weavers at Carnegie 

Hall, Vol. 2, recorded on location April 1st, 1960. 
THE WEAVERS AT CARNEGIE HALL, Vol. 2 


The concert of April 1, 1960 
VRS-9075 (VSD-2069*) 


Notable was Ralph Vaughan Williams’ wonderfully 
creative way with folk song settings. You can 

hear this in the ravishing timbres and polyphony of 
Alfred Deller with The Deller Consort, 

in The Vaughan Williams Folk Song Album. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS FOLK SONG ALBUM 
Alfred Deller and The Deller Consort 
VRS-1055 (VSD-2058*) 
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12” Monaural $4.98 
“Stereolab $5.95 


Send for Catalogue to: 


Vanguard Recording Society, Inc 


154 West 14 Street 
New York 11, N. Y 
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Thurston Dart-—equally 


distinguished as a musicologist, as a 


ON TIIE COVER: 
whose 


Music’ 


, 1960 


harpsichordist, and as a 
London 
is reviewed by 1. K 


conductor 
L’Oiseau-Lyre ** Water 


on page 823. 





\M afraid that most of those many who 
World's Enc ve lo- 


this past month 


sent checks for The 
paedia of Recorded 


will be disappointed 


Vusi 
lhe original volume, 
which is bound together with Supplement 
I, went out of print even as our May issue 
Still 
1951 


was on the press available are 
II May, 
cember, 1952) and Supplement III 
iry, 1953 through March, 1956 


sumably a number of collectors will want 


Supplement through De- 
Janu- 
and pre- 
to have these (the price is $9 for the pair 
in anticipation of subsequent volumes. But 
meantime please be apprised that we can- 
not accept any more orders for the com- 
plete set Baroque purists will be 
pleased to learn that Cantate, the German 
label 


leasing 


which is already 


committed to re 
24 LPs of Protestant sacred music 
innually, has just set up the ‘‘Cantate 


Bach Studio” as a separate division to be 


devoted exclusively to recording Bach 
cantatas —all of them—in absolutely au- 
thentic performances The Neue Bach 
Gesellschaft and the Bach Institute of 


Gottinge will be responsible for the echt 


scholarship of the series, which will begin 


with an initial release of no less than 30 
LPs in both mono and stereo Fie upon 
the famous foundation for turning down a 


proposal to br into circulatior 
t t 


Ing bac k 


innumerable recordings of contemporary 
music (and to maintain them indetinitely 
without respect to sales) on the grounds 
that this would not be a “new” project 


For purposes documentary and scholarly | 


can imagine no more worth-while enter- 


prise, and surely the conscience-stricken 
labels that withdrew these (invariably pre- 
stereo) records would be more than happy 
to see them back in circulation, even under 


other auspices. Moreover, the demand for 


{ 


in inherently good record has a way ot 


increasing, however slowly, over the vears, 
ind it is even possible that a re-release 
would roll up considerably higher sales 
than an original, which must make its way 
quickly or die. The realities of recording 
economics being inexorable, one cannot 
resent the withdrawal of a disc that was at 


least made available in the first place. But 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 





one can insist on the importance of con- 
tinuing availability, and as long as found- 
ations are throwing money around they 
should be made to understand that keeping 
fine records from yesteryear in the market 
place is just as vital as subsidizing new 
ones. . .And I must stress that the general 
availability of a recording determines its 
value, so that such a project as Karl 
Krueger's ‘Society for the Preservation of 


Musical 


certain 


the American Heritage’, which 


distributes not-for-sale discs to 


libraries and the like, is utterly worthless 
in terms of stimulating public interest 
because the vast majority of record col- 
lectors decide what to buy after perusing a 
store. 


catalogue or browsing in a 


\propos of nothing in particular, my 


favorite record title at the moment is 
SMC Pro-Arte 1066: ‘Speaking Spanish 
While Singing’. . .A certain large ad- 


vertising agency quite seriously asked us 


recently to estimate the percentage of 
\RG subscribers who own phonographs. 
It never occurred to anyone around here 
\RG_ reader 


phonograph, but the query has us worried 


that an might not own a 





re is apparently no way to 
document our 100% estimate without go- 
to thee 


ing 


pensive nuisance of a question- 

naire. All suggestions for coping with this 
g 

be gratefully received. 


Now that Elliott Carter’s Second Quartet 


dilemma will 
has won a Pulitzer Prize it might not be 
unreasonable to hope that the Juilliard 
boys (it is in their repertoire) will record 
RCA Victor. 


plenty of response, and all of it in full 


the work for .-There was 


agreemeni, with my earlier remarks in this 
space about the horrors of music on public 
conveyances. But my most profound sym- 
pathy goes not to passengers on common 
carriers, who do get to the end of their 
journeys soon enough, but to the inmates 
of the state prison at Lebanon, Ohio, where 
Rehabili- 


tation via morale being the goal, presum 


music is piped into every cell. 


ably, the music therapist for this captive 


audience had better weigh the program 


contents with great care or risk, well, 


never mind. ine 
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the music that Pri 


most popular concert work by a living Amer- 
ican.What coud be better, then, than this first 
recording of the score conducted by Copland ji n Conlens 

himself. The album also features an impor- [EaMAe een asac 
tant record premiere: the lyrical “Tender 
Land Suite,” based on Copland’s opera. 


VERDI 

The Force of Destin 
Milanov - Di Stefano - 
Elias - Tozzi 


THE TENDER LAND-S8uite 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC 
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Ballet Music | mene 
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Ct maestro Anatole ristoularl 
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Tune, 1960 


The supreme collaboration between movie 
exesiees §=maker and composer came with Eisenstein’s 
film, Alexander Nevsky:’ So successful was 
ofieff transformed it into 
a cantata. This superb performance marks 
the first truly modern recording of the work 
as well as its debut appearance in stereo. 
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It was a “wondrous 
love; indeed, and purest 
grace that inspired the 
known and unknowncre 
ators of these authentic 
American hymns. Over 


nAN 
UU years are Spanned in 





album. Some selec 





tions came to America 
with the first colonists; 
many are still in wide- 
spread use in the South 
The Robert Shaw set 
tings admirably preserve 
the true spirit of these 
rare liturgical treasures. 
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Evviva Carlo 


rHINK that the arguments as to 
I “Why Music Is Unpopular” (see page 
778) are as persuasive today as they were 
forty-three years ago. But I had no spe- 
cial reason, really, for choosing this article 
out of the many written so long ago by 
Carl Van Vechten. 


to reprint a piece by him in this issue, and 


I did, however, want 


also to reproduce a sampling of his famous 
documentary photographs 

The explanation is that “Carlo Patri- 
arch” is having a birthday. This cosmic 
particle was born in Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
exactly 80 years ago the 17th of June. And 
the forward section of this issue is there- 
fore dedicated to him as a token of esteem 
for a man whose contribution to the arts 
has been out of all proportion to so short 
a span as eight decades. 

I suppose that my earliest exposure to 
the work of Van Vechten was that stand- 
ird excerpt from his justly celebrated re- 
port on the 1913 premitre of Le Sacre. If 
memory serves, I read it first in a Boston 
Symphony ‘Concert Bulletin” back in the 
thirties, although of course I have come 
across it Many times since then. One can- 
not read much about Le Sacre, in fact, 
without encountering Van Vechten’s ac- 
count of the Paris premitre. And certain- 
ly one cannot place the music in its proper 
historical perspective without reference to 
this extraordinary chronicle. 

That is usual with Van Vechten’s work. 
The best of it provides not only fascinat- 
ing insights and the charm of a superbly 
succinct style but also, and most impor- 
tantly, documentation. It was the way 
things were. 

The poet Edwin Denby, who has in my 
opinion written more beautifully about 
ballet than any other man in the English 
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language, does not hesitate to speak of 
ballet 
That is the highest praise I can 


Van Vechten as ‘our greatest 
critic’’. 
imagine. 

Similar testimonials may be adduced 
from the worlds of music and the theater, 
but I shall not burden this dedication with 
the kind of extravagances that are best 
reserved for eulogies. Already the sub- 
ject of these werds should be embarrassed 
by sucheffusion. But he was, after all, a 
hero of my childhood—and how often 
does one get to know, as a friend, a hero 
of one’s childhooc ? 

Having retired from workaday criticism 
about the time that Gustav Mahler left 
the old Philharmonic, Carlo cannot be said 
to have spent his life as a journalist. All 
this is not a tribute to a critic, then, be- 
cause everyone knows that monuments 
are not erected to critics. 

And yet Van Vechten has spent most of 
the 20th century to date being quite deeply 
involved with the arts. One sees him at 
all the really worth-while events; one 
sees him at home surrounded by the most 
worth-while members of the creative com- 
munity, even unto the youngest genera- 
What is his role, precisely? 

It seems to me that he is perhaps the 
chief catalyst in the chemistry of contemp- 


tions. 


orary culture, no more and no less, bring- 
ing together in his living-room laboratory 
all the fervor and the ferment of an artis- 
tically exciting half-century. To state 
it otherwise, he has raised the dubious 
distinction of presiding over a salon to the 
level of high art. And it is the pleasure 
of his presence, mostly, that lingers in the 
memory. 

Evviva Carlo! And many, many happy 


returns. —THE EDITOR 
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USIC CRITICISM usually divides 
M itself automatically into twoclasses 
In the one, the critic, whose emotions have 
ostensibly been aroused by poems in tone 
tries to render to the reader the intensity 


of his feelings by quoting from the word 


poets. The first line of Endymion and pas- 
sages from Shakespeare fall athwart his 
pages. Scarcely a musical note but has its 


iterarv echo. ‘The music of Maurice Ravel 


reminds this unimaginative scribe of verses 
from Arthur Rimbaud and Jules Laforgue; 
snippets and snatches from Keats and 
Wordsworth serve admirably to evoke the 
spirit of almost any composer; I have 
found Walt Whitman linked with Edward 
MacDowell; Milton and Handel are oc- 
casionally made to seem to speak the same 
Cchaikovsky are 


language; Byron and 


isked to walk hand in hand. If you have 
never heard Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, it may afford you some small con- 
solation to find it tied up in the reviewer's 


mind with something like this: 


“Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe.” 


It is quite likely, indeed, that an audience 
of silly maiden ladies in the middle west, 


inaccomplished in the skill of tones, hear- 







iis article is dated March 1, 1917 It was 
ghted 1917, 1925 by Alfred A. Knopf, and is 
ted here by permission of Alfred A. Knopf and 
Carl Van Vechten 
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By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


ing little music, applauds delightedly this 
soft: sobbery lwo often apposite lines, 
however, I have never come upon in music 
criticism. This, from W. B. Yeats’s Aing 
and No King, 


singer: “Would it were anything but 


would certainly fit many a 
merely voice!”’ nd sometimes, after a few 
davs of shameless concert-going with a 
friend from out of town, I feel tempted to 
reassure him, Calibanwise: ‘‘Be not afeard; 


the isle is full of noises.”’ 


Our second critic approaches his task 
with more sobriety of expression. He 
believes it to be his bounden, and un 
enlivening, duty to avoid florid language 
in his dismal effort to impress his readers 
with the sublime seriousness of the art he 
so laboriously strives to hold within aca 
demically prescribed limits. His erudite 
style bristles with adverbial clauses, with 
technical conjurations, abjurations, and 
apostrophes. He summons the eleven dull 
devils of dusty knowledge to his aid in his 
consistent endeavour to be accurate and 
just. He never deals in metaphor, never 
in simile; no figures of speech whatever 
sully the dead drab of his columns; he 
would consider them, if he thought about 
the matter at all, cheapening influences, 
encroaching on the drowsy preserves of his 
somnolent profession. With as pedantic a 
gesture as he can command, and his talents 
in this direction are considerable, he lays 


out his weights and measures, always 
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qualifying, almost always. Buts, ifs, and 
in spite ofs cumber his operose paragraphs. 
No music is perfect; none is imperfect 
With this axiom, liberally disregarded by 
more lively writers, for a text, he proceeds 
to tell us that the allegro of the new fan- 
that the 


themes, perhaps, do not justify such elabo- 


tasia is admirable in form, but 
rate treatment. He emphasizes history; 


he leans on handbooks; musty facts are 
dragged in palestrically for their own sake 
ilone. His manner is formidable, exegeti- 
cal, eupeptic, adynamic, asthenic. He 
clings to cliché: ‘“*The composition smells 


of the midnight oil’’, etc., etc 


These two varieties of critics are only 
too actually with us on every side, not only 
in New York and Boston, but in London, 


Paris, and Berlin as well. They always 
have been and they always will be with us. 
They are one of the principal causes for the 
and unfortunate 


profound indifference, 


lay contempt, with which music (as an 
irt) is regarded by the man who may take 
in enormous amount of pleasure out of 
reading books or looking at pictures. In- 
stead of awakening an interest in the 
vreatest and most mysterious of the arts, 
these obstinate fellows have acted as direct 
iwents in the perpetuation of the bugaboos 
ind voodoos of the academy, freely offering 
incense and the freshly slain sacrifices of 
baby composers to the false gods of their 
Otten, 


Far from urging the layman to 


fathers. indeed, their crime is 


feticide. 
sacred rather they 


enter the temples, 


frighten him away. ‘‘Come and listen”’ is 
t phrase that is never on their lips, never 
flows from their pens. On the contrary, 


they write: “Turn about. I have spent 
my whole life, and I am an old man, trying 
to learn what you never can hope to know 
\ny pleasure you may derive from listen- 
ng to music is a false pleasure, because it 
s not based on 


knowledge. Pleasure, 


ndeed, is forbidden; the initiated do not 


enjoy themselves. Retreat, young man; 
go back to your books and pictures; the 
gods of music desire none such as you to 
lraw near to their altars.’’ Instead, in- 
leed, of sending the reader to the nearest 
concert hall, they have made him take an 
vath that 


oluntarily set foot in such a place. 


never, if he knows it, will he 
Iam 


lune, 1960 








The truth is that 


presupposing readers! 
these men, after a time, are not even read, 
save by sopranos and fiddlers, and their 
early readers, sceptical thereafter regard- 
ing all literature devoted to a discussion of 
music, 


never again will peruse a line of 


what they have been led to consider, 
through these unfortunate examples, as 
hopeless drivel. Thereby they shut them- 
from 
itself, but 


with one of the most 


selves off, unwittingly, not only 
further communion with music 
also from intimacy 
delightful sidetracks of the art of letters, 
for it cannot be denied that Berlioz and 
Ernest Newman and Ethel Smyth would 


amuse and interest even a_ tone-deaf 


Methodist hardware importer 

For there are other kinds of music critics, 
besides the two varieties which I have de- 
scribed. There is, for instance, the man 
who writes with a flourish, indulges in “‘fine 
writing’ and what is ‘precious’, and 


You 


agree with his hyperbolical statement that 


vocalizes with adjectives may not 
Grieg and MacDowell were the foremost 
musicians of the nineteenth century, but 
you are interested in it because he means it 
afraid to say so 


and because he ts not 


emphatically. ‘‘Perhaps’’, on occasion you 
whisper to yourself chasteningly, “he is 
right. It that 


Mendelssohn was greater than Beethoven.” 


may even be_ possible 


Another reviewer slashes violently into 
some school or other; he drives his sword 
sharply into the heart of your pet theory, 
while valiantly defending as good a one of 
his own; he dips his pen in gall and guides 
it over paper soaked in wormwood. He 
despises the new music, any new music, and 
he consumes nine thousand words in ex- 
plaining why; he loathes the opera, and he 
throws all the weight of his influential 

This man is readable 
His 


portance even to the reader who does not 


opinion against it. 


and interesting. views assume im- 


agree with them, because they arouse 


curiosity. ‘‘Can the music of Schénberg 
be as bad as all that?’’ you question your- 
self, and then decide, “I must hear it and 


form my own opinion.’ 


A third writer mingles anecdote with 


more pregnant matter; nothing is too 
trivial for his purpose, nothing too serious. 


He is accurate without being pedantic; he 
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paints the human side of the art. He 
draws us nearer to compositions by dis- 
When he 


a singer it is not as though he 


cussing the composers. 
writes of 
were describing a vocal machine, emitting 
perfect notes; he pictures a human being 
his account 
trifle 


He enlivens us and he awakens 


applying herself to her task; 


is vivid, humorous, sometimes a 
malicious 
This is not altogether a 


our interest. 


matter of style; it is also a matter of feel- 
ing. The style is perhaps the man. 
There are but two rules for the critic to 


follow: have something to sav and say it 


as well as vou know how; say it with 
charm or sav it with force, but say it 
naturally; do not be afraid to say today 
what vou may regret tomorrow; and, 


ibove all, do not befuddle and befog the 


mind of vour reader by dragging in Shelley, 


Francis Thompson, William Blake, and 
Verlaine If vou can actually suggest 
ideas to him by quoting from the poets 
then by all means quote freely, but do not 


trv to kindle in him the sensation caused 


bv a hearing of César Franck’s D minor 


Symphony by printing copious excerpts 
from the published works of Swinburne 
and Mallarmé. Music 
beyond 


ne that it provides a bad livelihood 


criticism has two 


the obvious and es- 


purposes, 





sent 


for the critic: the first, and perhaps the 


most important, is to entertain the reader, 


because criticism, like any other form of 


literature, should stand by itself and not 
lean too heavily on the matter of which it 
treats; the second is to interest the reader 


in music, or in books about music, or even 


in musicians. Criticism can be informing 
without being pedantic; it can prod the 
pachydermatous hide of a conservative old 
fogy concert-goer without deviating from 
the facts. Above all else criticism should 
be an expression of personal feeling. Other- 


wise it has no value. ‘Whoever has been 


through the experience of discussing 
criticism with a thorough, perfect, and 
entire Ass", writes Bernard Shaw, “has 


been told that criticism should above all 
things be free from personal feeling.” 

On one occasion I experienced an ir- 
repressible desire to rail against the in- 
tellectual snobbery which persuaded flaccid 
that the string was the 


minds quartet 
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noblest musical art form and that the or- 


ganizations which devoted themselves to 
this fetish were archangelic interpreters of 
a heavenly song. I might have said: ‘The 
string quartet is an overrated art form. 
Certainly, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms 
have poured some of their finest inspiration 
into this mould, some of their most musical 
feeling, and yet the nature of this music is 
such that its interpreters derive more pleas- 
ure from its performance than its audi- 
tors.”’ It is possible that these sentences 
might have been read, and if so, under- 


stood and forgotten. If every time I 
expressed a personal feeling, and all my 
feelings and tastes are intensely personal, 
I followed with something like this, “‘it 
’, or “‘this may or may not be 


‘*,or “Mr, 


Thing does not agree with me’, my ut- 


seems to me’ 


true’, or “according to my taste’ 


terances would lose whatever charm or 


force they possess, and they would be so 


clogged with extraneous qualifications 


that no one would think of reading them 


“Tt is the fault of our rhetoric’’, Emersor 


once wrote, “that we cannot. strongly 


seeming to belie 


What I did sav about string 


state one fact without 
some other.” 
quartets provoked attention.! Philip Hale 
remarked that the older lions roared and 
shook their manes because | had spoke: 
disrespectfully of chamber music, which 
thus suffered along with the equator. Per 
haps. However, a certain salutary dis 
respect for the snobbery of string quartet 
fanatics survived also along with the 
equator. 

gracious reader, that 
You will 


the 


It is not necessary, 
you should agree with the critic. 
satisfy no longing in the heart of 
animal if you do agree with him, unless he 
It will require 


be made of base metal. 


only a little reading on your part to con- 


vince you that the critics themselves, 
especially the best and most interesting 
critics, do not agree. There exist no 


standards, it would seem, by which music 


1. The curious may discover what I did say by read 
Initially 
printed in a now defunct periodical of some parts 
called Rogue (May 15, 1915), this paper later be 
came the only section I can recall with any patience 
ot a vile book (my first), Music After the Great War; 
1915. I dare say some edition is still 


ing a paper entitled ‘*Music for Museums” 


G. Schirmer; 


in print. 
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an be assessed and judged with any 


degree of finality. Lawrence Gilman gives 
is plenty of evidence on this point,! if any 
were needed. He reminds us that John F. 
Runciman viewed ‘ Parsifal’’ with a con- 
“ 


temptuous eye, calling the music 
stuff”, 


decrepit 
“the last sad quaverings of a be- 
loved friend’’, while Ernest Newman de- 


scribes it as “in many ways the most 
vonderful and impressive thing ever done 
i music.” Vernon Blackburn regarded 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius as the finest 
musical work since Wagner, but George 
Moore dismisses it briefly as ‘holy water 
H. E. Krehbiel 


considers ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande” a score of 


n a German beer-barrel.”’ 


which ‘‘nine-tenths is dreary monotony”, 
whereas Louis Laloy is stirred to reverence 
by contemplation of its beauty. Jean 
Marnold and H. T. Finck do not 
about ‘Carmen’, and W. J. 
ind James Huneker hold opposing opinions 
Strauss’s Don 


agree 


Henderson 


egarding the merits of 
Quixote 

There are critics who accept Wagner 
Rienzi’, 


whole: “Lohengrin”, Ring, and 


Parsifal”; others find nothing to enjoy 
or praise in certain of his works and even 
discover tiresome passages in “‘Die Wal- 
kure’’. Some critics profess to admire folk- 
songs and folksong influences; others do 
ot. Many otherwise estimable men have 
been found who are willing to subscribe to 
an everlasting veneration for the music of 
Liszt, a fancy, even, for the compositions 
of Rubinstein. I have read in several 
newspapers and at least one magazine that 
Horatio Parker's ‘“.\ona’’ was a valuable 
contribution to our national art. It is 
possible. When we are informed that 
Percy Grainger is a greater composer than 
lebussy we may be interested, if we are 
interested in the manner of the telling, but 
e are not obliged to accept the statement 
as literally true. 
lo be sure, the acknowledgment is 
pretty general that Bach, Beethoven, and 
\lozart were great composers, but some 
critics insist that the musicians who imi- 
ite the forms and styles of these masters 
today are great composers, a point of view 
hich always awakens the murderous in- 
In a paper called ‘‘Taste in Music’’, which ap- 
red in The Musical Quarterly, January, 1917. 


une, 1960 


stinct within me, as it should be apparent 
to the veriest dolt that an artist in some 
way must reflect the spirit of his own 
epoch. Besides what one man has done 
naturally, another copies servilely and 
without reason. Bach employed the fugue 
because it was the natural form into which 
his ideas came to him. Subsequent com- 
posers, for the greater part, have used the 
fugue as an end in itself. 

There are a few delightful writers about 
music, and you will find that all of them, 
in one way or another, bear out the point of 
my remarks. ‘There are too many others 
who are hedging the most universal of the 
arts away from the people to whom it 
belongs, protecting it with their damp 


vapourings, their vapid technicalities, 


Clio, 


analyses, or, worse than anything else, 


their worship of their stringent 
their extensive explanations.! Let each 
judge for himself, and let every one be 
encouraged to judge. Let more think 


about music; to make that possible, 
curiosity must be stimulated, so that there 
may bea more general desire to hear music, 
especially new music. Books are on every 
hand: if one does not visit galleries, at 
least one cannot escape reproductions of 
good pictures in our periodicals and in the 
Sunday supplements of the newspapers, 
but to hear music (If am speaking, of 
course, of so-called‘“‘art music’’) it is neces- 
sary to visit certain halls on certain days. 
This requires encouragement because it 
Why, I have wait- 
ed more than twelve years to hear Vincent 


also requires patience. 


d'Indy’s Istar only to discover that I have 
heard it too late. The conductors of our 
concerts make these matters difficult; do 
not let our critics make them more so. 

In the stricter interests of accuracy this 

paper, of course, should have been chris- 
tened ‘Some remarks on one of the reasons 
for the comparative unpopularity of music 
as an art form,” an exact description of its 
contents, but if I had called it that do you 
think you would have read it? 
1. Le critique sceptique, toujours en défiance méme 
contre sa propre sensibilité, est mené par la peur 
détre dupe; il adopte volontiers le ton de l'ironie ou 
méme celui du badinage. Il craint l'enthousiasme 
comme une maladie et se tire de toutes les difficultés au 
moyen d'un sourire et parfois d'une grimace."" Remy 
de Gourmont; Promenades Littéraires; I, 70. 
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Carlo 


Patriarch 


ARL VAN VECHTEN, “Carlo” to 
» his hundreds of friends, is a modern 
Renaissance Man. 

Music critic, drama critic, dance critic, 
novelist, essayist, book reviewer, master 
of the photographic arts, founder and 
nurturer of libraries—all these combine in 

His imposing fig- 
York opening 
nights at the opera, the ballet, or the 


the fascinating Carlo. 


ure still dominates New 


theater. He will travel to the tiniest 
off-Broadway house to witness an im- 
portant event. If he feels the work is 
important he goes further: like the 
cultural five-star general he is, he writes 
his vast army of friends and practically 
orders their attendance. If the friends 
follow his advice they are invariably 
rewarded, for his taste has proved im- 
peccable if sometimes bizarre, and always 
he is attuned to a radiance before anyone 
else becomes aware of it. 

Grace Zaring Stone, the novelist who 
as “Ethel Vance” wrote Escape, noted in 
her preface to the beautifully published 
bibliography, Carl Van Vechten (Knopf, 
New York: 


immediately 


1955), that “what is most 
striking about all he has 
done is the diversity and brilliance ef his 
talent, compressed always within the 
limits of a highly formal art in which, how- 
ever, there is not the faintest trace of 
solemnity. 

‘Now these qualities are, in the Ameri- 
can cultural story, relatively rare. If, 
in writers like Melville and Faulkner, we 


have been able to produce the troubled 


in Appreciation 
By EDWARD JABLONSKI 


and tragic genius, and in Mark Twain a 
master of comic genre, we have, on the 
other hand, known little of irony and 
formalism, of that light touch which 
comes in the fullness of civilization and 
is, indeed, often the surest means of de- 
picting its breakup. Nor have we, in our 
society, been accustomed to make a place 
for the talent which in its versatility, in 
its discovery and encouragement ot 
other talents, aspires to the universal 
The mixture is unfamiliar, rather French 
than Anglo-Saxon, and we are inclined to 
Yet in Carl Van Vechten, as 


American as the Iowa from which he 


mistrust it. 


springs, and never an expatriate, we find 
it personified. Undoubtedly it is the 
reason for his subtle, wide-ranging in- 
fluence.” 

Like all exemplary New Yorkers Carl 
Van Vechten was born in the midwest, 
where he enjoyed the advantages, and no 
doubt the disadvantages, of small-town 
life. But the former must have out- 
numbered the latter, for in his works there 
is no book comparable to Main Street, 
Winesburg, Ohio or Spoon River Anthology. 
There is The Tattooed Countess, a civilized 
and most perceptive look at the home 
town of his youth and, while the book’s 
hero does eventually ‘‘escape’’, it is not 
with the bitter distaste found in so many 
of the other tales of American small-town 
life that bloomed in the twenties. 

Van Vechten had the full comforts of a 
warm family life (besides his parents, 
the family consisted of an older brother, 
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and sister, Emma). There were 


their 





Ralph, 
books in home and there was 
music; and in Cedar Rapids itself there 
Was some interest in the theater. One 
f Van Vechten’s earliest memories goes 
back to an amateur production of ‘The 
Sorcerer’; he himself made an early try 
it writing a play based on The Prisoner of 
Zenda, which was produced by his high 
school and in which he portrayed the 
iain 

He began his eastward trek by en- 
olling at the University of Chicago, and 
on graduation went to work as a cub 
reporter for the Chicago American, cover- 
ing news events and writing a gossip 
column which he signed ‘“The Chaperon”. 
While in Chicago he began to evidence 
signs of non-journalistic interests: There 
was published in 1904 Five Old English 
Ditties to the words of William Congreve 
ind John Lyly, with music by Carl Van 
Vechten. A pianist of talent, he also 
took part in playing the piano quintets 
ind quartets of the masters. 

rhe final step east was taken in 1906, 
vhen Van Vechten joined the staff of The 
Vew York Times as assistant to music 
critic Richard Aldrich. One of the im- 
portant musical events the cub reported 
on was the first performance of ‘‘Salome”’ 
withdrawn from the Metropolitan after 
opening night). The Strauss opera in- 
spired Van Vechten to write “Salome: 


The Most 


\ge’’, an article accepted for publication 


Sensational Opera of The 


the January, 1907, issue of the Broadway 
Vagazine by its editor Theodore Dreiser. 

In June of 1908 Van Vechten went to 
Paris and spent a year there as corres- 
pondent for The Times. On his return he 
vent back to covering musical events, 
though also writing articles regularly 
for the New Music Review and program 
iotes for the Symphony Society Bulletin. 
By 1913 he tired of concert-going, at least 
ournalistic concert-going, and left The 
Times for The New York Press, for which 
he worked a year as drama critic. 

G. Schirmer published Van Vechten’'s 
lirst book, a collection of essays from 
irious sources reworked and issued as 
Wusic After the Great War. 


\lfred A. 


A year later 
Knopf published AMJusic and 


‘une, 1960 





Bad Manners, the beginning of a long 


association and a happy friendship re- 
sulting ultimately in Knopf’s publishing 
volumes by Carl Van 


Appropriately, his first book is 


some eighteen 
Vechten. 
dedicated ‘‘For Fania’, in private life 
Mrs. Van Vechten and in public the en- 
chanting actress Fania Marinoff, whom he 
had married in 1914. 

In 1920, the year Knopf published his 
monumental The Tiger in the House, a 
standard and scholarly book about cats, 
Van Vechten decided to give up criticism. 
He was then forty, and felt that at that 
age he was no longer open to novelties as 
he had been before; he had brought atten- 
tion to such unknowns as Stravinsky, 
Satie, Herman Melville, Arthur Machen; 
had written about such subjects as the 
music of Spain, ‘‘How To Read Gertrude 
Stein” 
of Isadora Duncan, and countless others. 
In Red (1925) Van Vechten reaffirmed 


his decision to give up criticism; actually, 


(1914), stage decoration, the art 


by then, he had begun a new career as a 
novelist, auspiciously launched with the 
publication of Peter Whiffle: His Life And 
Works in 1922. 

However, Van Vechten did not abandon 
his discoveries. He and Fania made 
their home a cul.ural center during the 
twenties; their parties were devoted not 
only to the bringing together of the finest 
talents of the time, but also to helping 
them by bringing recognition to their 
work. A Van Vechten party might as- 
semble such fascinating and disparate 


personalities as Bessie Smith, Dreiser, 
George Gershwin, Langston Hughes, the 
Knopfs, Paul Robeson—the list is endless. 


During the twenties Van Vechten 
brought important attention to America’s 
popular music, particularly to that 
written by Irving Berlin and Gershwin; 
he also wrote articles for Vanity Fair 
about the blues, pioneering in the recog- 
nition of these folk forms. 

In his role of ‘Friendly Advocate” 
(a term coined for Carlo by John D. 
Gordon), Van Vechten contributed intro- 
ductioas to books by such celebrated 
friends as Ronald Firbank, Miguel Covar- 


Weldon 
And behind the scenes 


rubias, James 


Gertrude Stein. 


Johnson, and 
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Van Vechten served to open publishers’ 
doors for young writers, or the doors of 


other “right people’ for aspiring musi- 


His 


for the works of others is rare and extra- 


cians, artists, dancers. enthusiasm 
ordinarily selfless 
Van Vechten’s output of novels reached 


its height with the publication of Nigger 


Heaven (1926), a best-seller which made 
an important contribution to an under- 
standing of Negro life in New York’s 


The 
Negro literature and possibly the first to 


Harlem book is a milestone in 


treat of the Negro as just another human 


being instead of a species apart. How- 
ever, with Parties (1930) Van Vechten 
completed his career as a novelist; this 
book is tn effect a swan song to the twen- 
ties, and its fantastic parties, in the form 
of a story about two young people who 
closely resembled Van Vechten’s friends 
Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald 


In 1932 Van Vechten published his last 
delightful 


entitled Sacred And 


collection of 
We miories. 


This did not finish his writing, for he con- 


book, i essaVs 


Profane 
tinued to write essavs, reviews, and pre- 


faces—but more importantly, he had 


found a new interest 
Since 1932 Van Vechten has practiced a 
highly 


art—his photographs are as 


individual form of photographic 
identifiably 
are his witty criticisms and brilliant 


Not only does Van Vechten pose 


his as 
novels 


his subjects against a background he 


himself has chosen; he also takes the 


photographs himself—with a Leica—and, 


more, prints each and every one himself 
The Vat 


tion now 


collec - 
It is 


the arts, beginning 


Vechten photograph 
1umbers several thousand. 
a portrait gallery of 


with 1932 photographs of such as Eugene 


O'Neill and continuing to this dav. Itisa 
vast and marvelous archive, and one 
which Van Vechten has been happy to 


share with others by presenting selections 
to libraries and schools 
Just 


generous 


as this remarkable men has been 


with his aid to individuals, so 
is he open-handed to institutions—to the 
Berg Collection in the New York Public 
Library he gave his autographed first 
editions of contemporary English writers; 
his Stein, Cabell, Dreiser, Mencken, and 
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Hergesheimer materials were presented to 
Yale 


at Yale, Van Vechten founded 


the Sterling Memorial Library of 
University; 
the James Weldon Johnson Library of 
Negro Art 
sity he founded the Collections named for 
(Books 
about the Fine Arts) and George Gershwin 
Music Musical Mere 


founding was not enough for Van Vechten, 


and Letters; at Fisk Univer- 


his friends Florine Stettheimer 


and Literature). 
for he constantly adds to these collections 
himself and gets his friends to contribute 
books, manuscripts, and other pertinent 
The Museum of the City of 
Van 


per- 


materials. 
New York 
Vechten 


houses three hundred 


portraits of — theatrical 


sonalities, as well as photographs of 
authors, as 


The 


Museum of Modern Art has in its archives 


musicians, playwrights, and 


does the New York Public Library. 


close to three hundred portraits of dancers 
and choreographers. ‘These collections are 


a vast monument to Van Vechten’s own 


all-encompassing imagination and in- 
tellect 


full. 


communications 


Carlo’s days are Each morning's 


mail brings from the 
world’s far corners, perhaps a note from 


\lice B. 


or a letter from a friend from just around 


loklas containing a new recipe, 


the corner requesting a favor tor another 
friend. All 
scintillating, witty, often outspoken, and 
“Egg rolls to 


housebroken) and a pretty- 


letters are answered, all are 


closed fancifully: you, 
Weitmaramers 
faced turtle’, or “‘Butterfish and apple- 
sauce to you all, especially the Ainder!”’ 
or he may close more abruptly with “IT am 
busy as three bird dogs much less voung.”” 
For brief notes he will use a postcard 
with one of his photographs printed on it; 
how he manages to send dozens to the 
same friend, without ever using the same 
photo twice, is his astonishing secret. 

\ recent project Van Vechten has bee: 


watching with paternal interest is the 


pending production of a musical based 
novel The Tattooed Countess, the 
work of a young author-composer named 
But 


always several projects engaging the in- 


on his 


Coleman Dowell. then there are 


terests and attention of this remarkable, 


greatly gifted, greatly admired, and 


greatly loved man. 
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A Gallery of 


Documentary 


Photographs 


By Carl Van Vechten 


‘I have taken photographs sporadically since 1890, when 
I was ten. Actually, I photographed Olive Fremstad and 
Luisa Tetrazzini during my opera days in the twenties. 
I have worked with the lens more intensively since 1933, 
in which year I bought a Leica. My pictures have always 
been intentionally documentary and, latterly, especially 
so, in view of the fact that they were made with certain 
collections of mine in university and other libraries in mind 
Despite the certainty that they were created as documents, 

was conscious of no reason for the exclusion of beauty or 
truth, and none of my photographs has been retouched.” 
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George Gershwin, composer, March 28, 1933 
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Bessie Smith, singer, February 3,41936 
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Samuel Barber, composer, December 11, 1944 
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Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer, December 10, 1944 
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John Martin, dance critic of The New York Times, October 30, 1956 
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Leonard Bernstein, composer and conductor, May 24, 1944 
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Lincoln Kirstein, impresario, May 3, 1932 
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Jascha Heitetz, violinist, April 3, 1933 
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Marian Anderson, contralto, July 17, 1947 
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Marc Blitzstein, composer, May 14, 1947 
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W. C. Handy, composer, July 17, 1941 
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Ethel Waters, singer, June 22, 1933 
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Aaron Copland, composer, April 5, 1935 
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Carlos Chavez, Mexican composer, March 3, 1937 
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George Antheil, composer, February 13, 1934 
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Paul Robeson, bass-baritone, June 1, 1933 
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Viadimir Golschmann, conductor, June 28, 1937 
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Virgil Thomson, composer and critic, December 8, 1932 
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HERE Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J.S. BACH-STOKOWSKI: Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor; Komm, Ssitisser 
Tod ; Bourrée (from English Suite No. 2 
Sarabande (from Violin Partita No. 1 in 
B minor); Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott; 
Shepherd's Song (from the Christmas 


Oratorio Fugue in G minor (the 
Little’); Leopold Stokowski conducting 
his Orchestra. Capitol Stereo SP-8489, 
$5.98 
STAKEN 


than as transcriptions from some other 


s orchestral works, rather 


source, Stokowski's treatment of this music 
has some meaning. If, on the other hand, 
you insist on comparing the arrangement 
with the original, what you hear on this 
dise (which duplicates what Stokowski did 
during the early thirties) will seem not only 
unidiomatic but also completely overblown 
and distorted. Regardless of your view- 
point, there can be no denying the benefits 
these transcriptions have achieved for 
Bach, because much of this music was 
unknown to the general public before 
Stokowski's first efforts. At that time, of 
course, the record collector or concert goer 
had little opportunity to become familiar 
with the originals; today, every one of the 
pieces in this collection is available on 
records in its pre-Stokowski form, and in 
authentic, first-rate performances. Be- 
cause the baroque is now a well-recorded 
period of musical history, it seems to me 
that transcriptions are not quite so useful 
as they once were, but again there are 
undoubtedly a great many who are about 
to make their introduction to Bach and for 
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—William Cowper 


them this disc may very well be the most 
successful method The recording, as 
might be expected, is very lush, with a 
somewhat distant orchestral pickup. Ex- 
tremely impressive in sound are both Ein’ 
feste Burg and the G minor Fugue, the 
latter being one of Stokowski’s most 
successful transcriptions. If in general the 
performances do not seem quite so fervent 
as the old Philadelphia versions, there is 
certainly added richness due to improved 
recording techniques Stereo effects 
abound, but without exaggeration, and the 
orchestral playing ts extremely smooth 
L.Ix 
* 

BARTOK: 
State Symphony Orchestra conducted 
Two Portraits, Op 
5; Vilmos Tatray (violin solo), State 


Hungarian Peasant Songs; 


by Janos Ferencsik ; 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Gyorgy Lehel; Deux Images, Op. 10; 
Radio Symphony Orchestra conducted 


Lehel. Artia ALP-124, 


by Gyorgy 


$4.98. 
Portraits) 
Fricsay Decca 9748 
Kubelik Capitol G-7186 
I mages) 
Paul Epic LC-3635 
Serly Bart6k 307 
ABOTH Hungarian orchestras’ under 


their respective conductors are extremely 
impressive in the music of their country- 
man. The combination of works, all fairly 
early Barték, is quite sensible, and this 
seems to be the recording premiére of the 
Hungarian Peasant Songs, which were 


originally a collection of fifteen and were 
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Fascinating portraits in brass, painted 
in wonderfully exciting sound. In 
cludes: Cachita * Among My Souvenirs 
Sabre Dance * Mambo <5 « You made 
Me Love You * The Toy Trumpet « Holi 
day for Strings * and others 

*ML 7500 * MS 7500 * MST 47000 


MS: Stereophonic * MST: 4 track stereo tape 


FOR HIGHEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Pictures in sound! Objects and events 
move before you in a wide panorama of 
living sound. Here is music you can 
almost see. Includes: The Midnight Fire 
Alarm * In The Clock Store * Ben Hur 
Chariot Race « and others 

*ML 7501 * MS 7501 + MST 47001 

\, 7 
} 


: Monophonic 


A}. The Sound 
of Strings 


Lene 


A sparkling showcase of string instru- 
ments—subtle textures and bold con 
trasts in startling new sound. Includes 
Cheek To Cheek « Imagination * As 
Time Goes By * Sleepy Lagoon « | Had 
The Craziest Dream « and others. 

*ML 7502 *« MS 7502 « MST 47002 


a 
A CHORUS 


THE COMPAEROS BE HELICO 


MEDALLION RECORDS & TAPES 


A collection of magnificent Latin Amer 
ican songs, kindled into choral music 
of unequalled fire and excitement by 
the Companeros de Mexico, featuring 
Carlos Ramirez. Includes: Guadalajara 
Cielito Lindo « and others. 

*ML 7503 * MS 7503 « MST 47003 
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written for piano solo in 1914-17. The 
orchestral version dates from 1933 and 
consists of only nine very short pieces. 
\ll three works are very well performed, 
but the recording is a little dry, and the 
second side contains considerable tape 


hiss. The completely idiomatic inter- 

pretations, however, are well worth own- 

ing. LK 
* 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique, Op 


14; The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo 
Epic LC-3665, $4.98. 
Beecham Capitol G-7102 
Mitropoulos Columbia ML-5188 
Munch RCA Victor LM-1900 


Ormandy Columbia ML-4467 
Van Beinun ichmond 19010 





Audio Fidelity ©50003 
AAMONG many excellent performances 


Wallenstein . 


of the Symphonie fantastique this latest is 
extremely capable and could benefit only 
from a little more imagination. The play- 
ing of the orchestra is outstanding, and the 
recording is very good. In a work where 
the proper atmosphere is so important, the 
present interpretation is a little undis- 
tinguished as far as the third movement is 
concerned. The March and Dream of a 
Witch's Sabbath, however, are most ef- 
fectively set forth, with great excitement, 
and it is here that the orchestra really 
shines. The tolling of the bells, as in most 
other recordings, sounds far too artificial 


and not really distant enough. LK. 


Two views of the Beethoven Seventh 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, 
Op. 92; The Symphony of the Air con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski 


Artists UAL-7003, $4.98 
Cantelli 


United 


Angel 35620 


Toscanini, N. Y. Phil Camden 352 
Toscanini, N.B.¢ RCA Victor LM-1756 
Klemperer Angel 35330 


AONE of the very first 78 r.p.m. album 
sets to be released by Victor was a Bee- 
thoven Seventh (M-17) with Stokowskiand 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Now, about 
thirty years later, here is its sequel, with 
much improved sound and a conception 
which is remarkably Beethovenesque in 
style for a conductor who has been known 
for his interpretative liberties. There is 
little in this performance that could be 
called exaggerated by even the most 
fastidious score-watcher The second 
movement is a trifle slow, but here, as 
throughout the entire symphony, there is a 
marvelous line and feeling for phrasing. 
The work sounds as though it had been 
played from the heart. The third move- 
ment, although very well executed, suffers 
from an enormous cut (bars 409 through 
644) which in effect deletes the second re- 
petition of the trio and the succeeding ma- 
terial until the final few bars of the scherzo 
Just why this should have been performed 
in this manner is inexplicable to me, for the 
last two movements are not excessive in 
time. As heard here, they take a total of 


twelve and a quarter minutes. Inter- 
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pretatively this is not the titanic type of 
reading to which we have become ac- 
customed by Toscanini and Klemperer, 
but it 7s one that is (except for the cut 
true to Beethoven and his period. The 
sound is not overly transparent and re- 
quires a treble cut to reduce shrillness. 
The orchestra is somewhat rough in tone, 
but this is not the fault of the recording. 


I.K. 


* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, 
Op. 92; Cleveland Orchestra conducted 
by George Szell. Epic LC-3658, $4.98 

AALTHOUGH Szell’s concept conforms 

to classic traditions, it is not without its 

own individualities. These become evi- 
dent in the uncommon animation of the 
second movement as well as the introduc- 
tion to the first. In the final movement 

Szell proves anew what a master he is 

The measured tempo here—leisurely in 

comparison to both standard usage and 

the 72-to-the-half-note written in the 
score—would ordinarily bring on monotony 
before the end of a movement so lengthy 

Yet it is 

the taut definition that Szell brings to this 


and so rhythmically repetitive. 


rhythm and to the contrapuntal elements 
that causes interest to heighten rather 
than wane. In sum, a gratifying per- 
formance, whose only reproductive short- 
coming lies in a noticeable dip in the 
recording level on the second side.—A.k. 
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Sen premiere recording 
A COMMEMORATION SYMPHONY “STEPHEN FOSTER” 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
Mendelsohn Choir conducted by William Steinberg and 


A SYMPHONIC STORY OF JEROME KERN 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. LPBR 6063 SDBR 3063 (Stereo) 














JORGE BOLET 


Featured pianist of 
“Song Without End” 
plays Lizst: Piano Con- 
certo #1 and Hungarian 
Fantasy. Robert Irving. 
Symphony of the Air. 
LPBR 6062 SDBR 3062 
(Stereo) 


A Memorial Edition. The Works of Ernst Von Dohnanyi: Recorded 
and played by Ernst Von Dohnanyi, January 1960. LPBR 6061 SDBR 3061 
(Stereo). 
Respighi: The Pines of Rome and The Fountains of Rome. Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducting the London Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6051 SDBR 3051 
(Stereo). 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 9 Sir Malcom Sargent conducting the London 


Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6504 SDBR 3054 (Stereo). 


SPRODUCT OF EVEREST RECORDS 
DIVISION OF BELOCK INSTRUMENT CORP 
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PETER AND 
THE WOLF 


Narrated by Captain 
Kangaroo. Leopold 
Stokowski, Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. LPBR 
6043 SDBR 3043 
(Stereo) 


MAHLER 


Symphony No. 9 
Leopold Ludwig con- 
ducting the London 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. LPBR 6050-2 
SDBR 3050-2 
(Stereo) 
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Foster with 
counterpoint 


HE “COMMEMORATION” Sym- 
| phony was written in 1959 for the 
bicentennial celebration of the City of 
Pittsburgh. It was therefore fitting that 
the work used as its basis the songs of 
Pittsburgh's native son, Stephen Foster 
Robert Russell Bennett is quoted in the 
program notes as having feared at first 
that the themes would not be substantial 
enough for subjection to symphonic treat- 
ment. He resolved, therefore, to compose 
his symphony as if he were a contemporary 
of Foster's, assuming that Foster had 
written some melodies and, being unable 
to construct or orchestrate a symphony, 
had asked Bennett to do the job for him 
Bennett has done just that with his 
customary mastery, but it must be said 
that even though he wrote the work in four 
movements—an allegro, a slow movement, 
a scherzo, and a choral tinale he has not 
written a svmphony at all. It is true that 
there is a cvclic recurrence of themes (Some 
Folks, the main theme of the first move- 
ment, appears as the ode to joy at the end 
of the finale), but one cannot feel that each 
successive melody grows from its pre 
decessor. Perhaps Bennett introduced too 
many of Foster's songs really to develop 
any of them The first movement uses 
Old Dog Tray, Some Folks, Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair, Camptown Races, and 
Vassa's in de Cold Ground 


movement presents Beautiful Dreamer, 


The second 


Gentle Annie, and Laura Lee, and the 
scherzo Oh! Susanna, and Ring de Banjo 
In the finale the chorus enters with Ah! 
Vay the Red Rose Live Alway, and con- 


tinues with Come Where My Love Lies 


BENNETT: A Commemoration Sym- 
phony—Stephen Foster: A Symphonie 
Story of Jerome Kern; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by William 
Steinberg, with the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Pittsburgh. Everest LPBR-6063 or 
Stereo SOBR-3063, $4.98. 
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1 Guest Review 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


Dreaming, Camptown Races, and Some 
Folks, ending with the words “Long live 
the merry, merry heart that laughs by 
night and day.” 

It is unfortunate also that the singing 
of the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh 
may be compared with the performance of 
the Robert Shaw Chorale in the latter's 
recently issued Stephen Foster album, for 
it comes out a poor second. Bennett's 
arrangements are excellent, and thorough- 
lv in keeping with Foster's times. Never- 
theless, this choral sequence is decidedly a 
medley and not an integrated symphonic 
\s indicated, the same may be 
It is but a skill- 


movement 
said of the entire work. 
fully orchestrated succession of Foster 
melodies, treated with expertly devised 
counterpoint, and joined with appropriate 
episodes or bridges of Bennett's own com- 
posing. It should in fairness be added 


that the words ‘“‘composed by”’ are not 
used in giving credit to Bennett. The 
release is announced as a World Premitre 
recording “specially arranged and_ or- 
chestrated by Robert Russell Bennett.”’ 
The Symphonic Story of Jerome Kern 
makes no pretense to symphonic form. It 
is rather a “review of Kern’s career, 
weaving into the symphonic fabric nine 
songs that provide a chronological outline 
of his musical life."" It starts with Kern’s 
first hit, They Didn't Believe Me, and ends 
with All the Things You Are. 


is superb, even though overblown at times, 


The scoring 


but the tunes are there, only occasionally 
obscured by the contrapuntal background. 
Everest's recorded sound is an outstand- 


ing achievement 


Our distinguished guest reviewer is the 


former Curator of Americana at the Musi 


Division of the New York Public Library 


and the author of several books, among them 
Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour 
Crowell), which is the standard work on this 


com poser. 
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LIEDER TO TREASURE 
Honoring the 100th anniversary 

of HUGO WOLF’ birth, 

a very special 


FISCHER-DIES KAU album 


Fischer-Dieskau Sings Wolf's SPANISH SONG BOOK. “The best Lieder singer 
now before the public, and one of the supreme vocal artists of the century” 
(High Fidelity) brings his superb gift of imaginative communication to the 
Spiritual and Worldly Spanish Songs of Hugo Wolf. Among Wolf’s most 
sensual, passionate, and intense portraits in sound, these songs are a must 
for vocal collectors! Gerald Moore, pianist. 


Angel Stereo S 35838 





LEADERS TO DISCOVER! Young conductors you'll be hearing 
more and more...discover them for yourself in these delightful 
orchestral performances with the fabulous PHILHARMONIA. 


fee The Three Cornered Hat im) 
Alborada del Gracioso 
Daphais et Chice 
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MACKERRAS conducts BERLIOZ and CHABRIER 
A happy balance between oomph-like and nymph- 
like music for orchestra, as conducted by Charles 
MacKerras, a talented young Australian con- 
ductor whose “gracefully romantic touch” (High 
Fidelity) is ideally suited to this pleasant concert 
of French works. Includes Damnation of Faust, 
Marche Troyenne, and Carnaval Romain Overture 
by Berlioz; Espana and Féte Polonaise by Chabrier. } = ] 

Angel Stereo S 35750 GREAT FRENCH CONC 


GIULINI conducts FALLA and RAVEL 

One of the most exciting younger conductors on 
the Continent, Carlo Maria Giulini was intro- 
duced to American audiences via Angel Records. 
Ever since, “each new recording reinforces the 
impression that he is probably one of the most 
gifted conductors of his generation’’ (Hi-Fi 
Stereo Review). His spirited conducting of the 
Philharmonia— and Angel stereo engineering— 
make this record a find! Angel Stereo S 35820 
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BIZET: “L’Arlésienne’ Suites 1 and 2; 
Suite from “Carmen’’; Lamoureux Or- 
chestra conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Epic LC-3646, $4.98 

“L’ Arlésienne’’) 

Ormandy, Phila. Orch 

(“Carmen ') 

Ormandy, Phila. Orch. Columbia ML-5356 

Toscanini, NBC Sym. Orch.. RCA Victor LM-6026 


Columbia ML-5035 


ATHE only thing wrong with Dorati's 
treatments is that the composer was not 
Suppé but Bizet, who could write with 
enchanting delicacy and lyricism—quali- 
ties that are largely overlooked here. 
Curiously, the one place in which all the 
stops can be pulled out—the climax of the 
Danse Bohéme from “Carmen’’—finds 
Dorati reticent and half-hearted. The 
reproduction is thick and muddy A.K. 


BORODIN: Symphony No. 2 in B minor; 
Symphony No. 3 in A minor; “Prince 
Igor’’ Overture; L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest Anser- 
met. London Stereo CS-6126, $4.98. 

BORODIN: Symphony No. 2 in B minor; 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Capriccio Es- 
pagnole, Op. 34; March from “Tsar 
Sultan’; London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Martinon. RCA 
Victor Stereo LSC-2298, $5.98. 


Capriccio Espagnole) 
Szell, Cleveland Orch. 


Epic BC-1002 
STHE Russian romantic school of com- 
position was not for the most part con- 
cerned with structural subtleties. Rather, 
drawing heavily from ethnic sources, its 
writing tended to be built along broad 
melodic and emphatic rhythmic lines. For 
these reasons, plus the fact that massive 
instrumentation was the mode of the day, 
it is not the kind of music that lends itself 
to interpretative understatement. Un- 
fortunately, both of these conductors have 
miscalculated in this respect, but in dif- 
ferent works. Ansermet’s shortcomings lie 
in the fact that he applies the refinements 
of dampered dynamics, leisurely tempi, 
and cushioned rhythmic definition to the 
earlier Borodin Symphony. These quali- 
ties, which would be appropriate and even 
commendable in the music of another era, 
only leave this work rather weak-kneed 
and lacking in character. Martinon does 
supply the needed power and surge in this 
symphony, but he offers so plodding and 
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flaccid a statement of the Capriccio Espag- 
nole that neither of the attributes suggest- 
ed in the title is very convincingly dis- 
played. Borodin’s uncompleted and rarely 
heard Third Symphony is an uncharacter- 
istic opus whose chief thematic interest 
lies in the trio section of the last (second) 
movement. Despite Ansermet’s pains- 
taking efforts, this work remains un- 
engaging, by the composer’s own stand- 
ards. The ‘Prince Igor’’ Overture and the 
March from Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Tsar 
Sultan” are both delivered with a full sense 
of style and color. The London record is 
beautifully engineered. That from RCA 
Victor is plagued by a shifting of levels, 
monitoring, and, in the Capriccio, con- 
siderable distortion and lack of balance in 
recording the solo violin —-A.K. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90; 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Lorin 
Maazel. Decca /Deutsche Grammophon 
Stereo DGS-712010, $5.98. 

(Symphony No. 3) 

Klemperer Angel ®S-35545 

Kubelik London ©6022 

(Tragic Overture) 

Klemperer Angel ®S-35532 

Van Beinum ‘ Epic ®BC-1028 

Reiner ; RCA Victor ®LSC-2241 

SONE frequently has the feeling here 

that the young American conductor is 

more interested in trying for unusual ef- 
fects than ir interpreting the music in the 
customary manner. Many of his occa- 
sionally unorthodox ideas are quite fas- 
cinating, such as for example the accent- 
ing of certain notes ina passage. Where I 
feel he is least successful, in spite of his 
often impressive forcefulness, is in his 
stressing of the orchestra’s virtuosity with 
the symphony and the overture in turn as 
the foil. Too often the feeling of repose, 
warmth, and sometimes lyricism—all typi- 
cal qualities in the music of Brahms—are 
underplayed to achieve additional excite- 
ment. This is not to say that these are 
unsatisfactory performances; far from it, 
for in addition to Maazel’s sometimes 
very effective ideas the Berlin Philhar- 
monic plays with wonderful precision and 
great beauty of tone. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of orchestral playing and re- 
cording this is an outstanding disc. The 
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“MUSIC COMPOSED 
FOR ROYALTY 

IN AN ALBUM 

FIT FOR KINGS” 
A.L.B., S.F. Examiner 
“The orchestral performance 
is devoid of slickness ...a 
really exciting interpretation 
... brilliant varied recital... 


Claremont Quartet, a terrific 
you . ensemble ... great charm 
haven t .. + beautifully reproduced 
is ... anda ravishing full tone.” 
heard Herbert Glass, 
. Amer. Rec. Guide, May 1960 

music : 
; “Saidenberg ... able 
until conductor with excellent 
’ taste, and his performances 
you ve here are lively and stylish.” 


heard 


CONCERTS - 
















N.B. High Fidelity, May 1960 


“Best of the month...” 

Hi Fi/Stereo Review, 

May 1960 

“Recordings throughout the 
series are excellent, 
performances are first class, 
annotations are far better 
than average ... the whole 
thing, in other words, has 
style.” Alfred Frankenstein, 
S.F. Chronicle 3/20/60 

“... Excellent stereo discs 
... fine instrumentalists .. . 
king size satisfaction.” 
Robert Marsh, 

Chicago Sun-Times 4/30/60 
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TELEMANN MOZART QUARTET KEYBOARD MUSIC 
DON QUIXOTE SUITE in B FLAT, K 458 OF THE FRENCH COURT 
HANDEL “THE HUNT”’ PAUL MAYNARD 
OBOE CONCERTO HAYDN QUARTET ORGAN & HARPSICHORD 
in G MINOR in D MAJOR, 
OPUS 76, NO. 5 



















for further information, please write: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY CONCERTS-IN-THE-HOME 
1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June. 1960 





sound of the orchestra in stereo is ex- ( 


tremely natural, although a little distant. 
L.K. 
7 

R. CASADESUS: Nonetto in E flat, Op. 
45; Sextuor in E, Op. 58; Robert 
Casadesus piano); André Sagnier 
flute); Lucien Debray (oboe); Marcel 
Gérard Tantot (bas- 


Jean (clarinet 
Pascal 


soon): Roger Guérin bassoon 
String Quartet Columbia ML-5448, 
$4.98 


AIT is always a pleasant task to review a 
recording made with genuine interest in a 
Robert Casadesus is a 


living composer 
his creative 


top-drawer artist, although 
drawing power would not land this release 


on the best-seller lists. Columbia is to 


be thanked tor thus adding to the store- 


house of contemporary music ‘in celebra- 


tion of [his] 25 years in America’™’. There 
are certain men who have an impersonality 


in their music and yet convey a _ well- 
balanced professionalism. Casadesus has 


no dominant message (or individuality), 


but the tastefulness of his writing is im- 
mediately recognizable. He is a classical 
but remains a deep-rooted 


composer, 
His nonet and sextet have 


Frenchman 
quiet emotional durability; they also tend 
to consider the instrumental mass as a 
mass—little coloristic accent marks the 
music Now, French 
determined to the ears of 
compared to the furiant of the Bohemian 
jota of the Spaniard, etc. 


nationalism is less 
listeners when 


composer, the 


There is, however, charm and simplicity, 


sober rhythms, in place of incisive patterns, 
and elegance seasoned with salt, which are 


typically French. Some Spanish ideas 


ire to be found in both of these works, but 
listener this is only a proof of typical 


to this li 
French savoir-faire creativity. No excite- 


ment is to be heard; the music progresses 


neither boredom nor 


and is completed 


memory are served. In short, Casadesus 


music floats its way 


nice to hear, and once heard we forget it. 


This does not falsify the composer’ 


creative soundness 


Columbia that its 
a word of analysis nor 


liner notes on thes 


works give nary 
sentence ot discussion regarding the con 


loo bad. A.C 


positions. 
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into existence and is 


May we point out to 





{HOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 11; Adam 
Harasiewicz (piano); Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Heinrich Holl- 
reiser. Epic LC-3643, $4.98. 

Anda, Galliera 

Fu Tsung, Gorzynski Pathé DT X-171$5 

Rubinstein, Wallenstein RCA Victor LM-1810 

AHARASIEWICZ once again confirms 

the fine impression he made in his previous 

the recent Chopin col- 

He is a youth- 


Angel 35631 


discs, especially 
lection on Epic (LC-3633). 
ful pianist but one with the greatest sen- 
sitivity and feeling for the Chopin style. 
Technically, this is first-rate playing. Just 
listen to the final bars of the last move- 
such clarity in finger work is not 


ment 
From all standpoints this 


heard too often. 
recording is highly satisfactory, but the 
sound regrettably is far from ideal, first 
because of the slightly odd-sounding piano 
tone and second because of the muddy or- 
chestral pickup. However, for the Chopin 
collector—the person who appreciates the 
style of playing that can be heard, for 
example, in Rubinstein’s magnificent in- 
terpretations—the quality of recording 
sound will be of small importance. Rec- 


LK. 


ommended. 
* 


CHOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 11; Orazio 
Frugoni (piano); Orchestra of the Vienna 
Volksoper conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vox Stereo STGBY-511.460, $2.98. 

CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 21; Orazio 
Frugoni (piano); Orchestra of the Vienna 
Volksoper conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vox Stereo STGBY-511.470, $2.98. 

Concerto No. 1) 
Harasiewicz, Hollreiser 
Hesse-Bukowska, Boult 
Concerto No. 2) 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein 
Hesse-Bukowska, Boult 
SALTHOUGH both concerti contain 


r some very musical playing by Frugoni 

* and the bargain prices cannot be gainsaid 
the performances on the whole cannot 

be said to be in the best traditions of 

s Chopin interpretation. For one thing, 

the frequently important left hand of the 

solo part all too often is completely sub- 


Epic ©®BC-1060 
Westminster ©14048 


RCA Victor @LSC-2265 
Westminster ©14089 


e 
a jugated to mere accompaniment; second- 
1- _ ly, stylistic elements such as rubato as well 
; as phrasing tend to be stiff and more in the 
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STEREO DELIGHTS FOR EVERY TASTE 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 1 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 8 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


tere 


Ansermet 


Mozart: 

NOTTURNO IN D MAJOR (K. 286) 
SERENATA NOTTURNA IN D MAJOR (K. 239) 
LUCIO SILLA (K. 135)—Overture 

KING THAMOS (K. 345)—Interludes 

London Symphony Orchestra—Peter Maag 


Britten: NOCTURNE 

Peter Pears —London Symphony Orchestra 
Benjamin Britten 

Britten: PETER GRIMES — 4 Sea Interludes & 
Passacaglia. Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
eee a Garden—Beniamin Britten 


PHILHARMONIC BALL (Music of Johann Strauss) 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra Willi Bos- 
kovsky 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 7 
Bethoven: FIDELIO OVERTURE 
Ansermet 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 2 
Bethoven:LEONORE OVERTURE NO. 2 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


Ansermet 


tere 


aeneven FLAGSTAS BACH AND HANDEL RECITAL 


Shakespeare: ROMEO AND JULIET Handel: 12 ORGAN CONCERTOS (Op. 4 and 7) ® 
The Marlowe Society of Cambridge University Karl Richter (organ) and conducting Chamber » 
George Rylands Orchestra ) 
tereo OSA-1407 Mono A-4419 Mono CMA-7302 (3 records) a 
» 

GREAT OPERA HIGHLIGHTS \ 

Puccini: TURANDOT 
stereo OS-25193 Mone 
— — _—_ > =) 
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RECORDS Stereo K 
\ 
MONO RELEASE OF ACCLAIMED , 
RECORDED PERFORMANCES 
MANUEL AUSENS! SINGS MOZART ‘ 
AND CIMAROSA \ 
Mono 5516 4 
Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 3 \ 
Wilhelm Backhaus — Vienna Philharmonic Or- y 
chestra—Hans Schmidt-isserstedt » 
Tchaikovsky: THE SWAN LAKE—Highlights ; 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet 
Tchaikovsky: NUTCRACKER SUITES NOS. 1 & 2 Q 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet \ 
c 
Delibes: COPPELIA — Highlights q 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet Q 
Mono CM.9027 
\ 
Brahms: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 Q 
Julius Katchen—London Symphony Orchestra 
Pierre Monteux 
Mono CM-9030 C 


Tchaikovsky: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 
Clifford Curzon—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
-Georg Soutt 


no CM-9 


Bach: BRANDENBERG CONCERTOS—Complete 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra—Karl Minchinger 
Mono CMA-7211 (2 records) 


Tchaikovsky: THE SLEEPING BEAUTY—Complete 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet 
Mono CMA-7301 (3 records) 


at 
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German school of Chopin playing than in 
the Polish manner. The handling of the 
orch, ‘ca is thoroughly competent with- 
out being really distinguished, but this is 
due mostly to a few ragged spots and poor 
entries in several places. The piano tone 
is a little shallow and tends to be some- 
what steely in quality, and this is not 
helped by Frugoni's occasionally colorless 


execution 


~ many right-hand passages. 

The orchestra, however, is well recorded, 

with a wide separation, and in stereo it is 

quite impressive L.K. 

. 

DEBUSSY: IJmages; New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein. Columbia ML-5419, $4.98. 

Munch, Boston Symph. Orch..RCA Victor LM-2282 

A THE number of non-French musicians 

who have a facility in the impressionist 

medium probably could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Certainly Gieseking 
and Koussevitzky had it, and from the con- 
temporary scene the list must include 

Stokowski and the remarkable Sylvia 

Zaremba for her album of Debussy and 

Ravel piano music. The recording of La 

Ver that Toscanini finally approved for 








release was exquisite to say the least, but 
this achievement was due more to the fact 
that this work ideally lent itself to literal 
translation than it was to any subtle 
stylistic understanding. Ormandy has 
turned in some stunning performances, 
notably of the First Suite extracted from 
Ravel's Daphnis et Chloé, but this level of 
perception is not sustained elsewhere. 
Many consider Ansermet’s creations the 
gospel in this idiom, but this writer must 
admit that he has too often found them 
pervaded by an antiseptic quality and 
lacking in dramatic awareness. That 
Bernstein is aware of the requisite subtle- 
ties of blending, phrasing, and_ tonal 
tinting is evident in his conscientious ef- 
forts, but he has not yet found an effecti'e 
formula for fusing these talents into atmos- 
pheric effectiveness. A tentative sort of 
blandness rather than the requisite sub- 
dued coloration prevails in both Gigues and 
Rondes de Printemps, while the less elusive 
Iberia is still short of ideal inflection. 
Debussy’s Jmages are best served today 
by Munch, whose understanding of their 
interpretative necessities is second nature. 
The album is very well recorded. ALK 


A musical souvenir of old Florida 


SONCE again we must be indebted to Sir 
Thomas for his efforts in behalf of Frederick 
Delius. The thirty-five-minute Florida 
Suite is, along with Over the Hills and Far 
Away, an early work, having been com- 
posed in 1888 and revised by the composer 
in 1890. It was the former which so im- 
pressed Grieg that he persuaded Delius’ 
father to allow his son to take up music as a 
profession. Based on the trip Delius made 
fo Florida when he was twenty-two, the 
suite is not especially remarkable except in 
foreshadowing the style to come; yet it is 
not an uninteresting work and readily 


DELIUS: Florida Suite; Dance Rhapsody 
No. 2; Over the Hills and Far Away; 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
C. H. Capitol G-7193, $4.98, or Stereo 
SG-7193, $5.98. 


Over the Hills and Far Away) 


Beecham, Royal Phil Columbia ML-5268 
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reveals the composer's gift for melody, 
even when some triteness is evident. The 
one unusual factor is the second movement, 
By the River, where we hear an earlier ver- 
sion of the composer's popular La Calinda. 
The performance of both the Florida Suite 
and the 1916 Second Dance Rhapsody seem 
to me excellent in every way. Collectors 
will be curious about the Over the Hills and 
Far Away on this disc, for Sir Thomas also 
has a version of it (his second; the first 
recording was for the old Delius Society) 
with the same orchestra on Columbia ML- 
5368, a recording presumably made a few 
years ago but not released in this country 
until fairly recently. A comparison showed 
that these are in fact quite different 
performances, with the newer one being a 
little less atmospheric due to faster tempi. 
Here the Capitol recording, which is other- 
wise very effective, is just a little disap- 
pointing. -I.K. 
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Perfection from Marlboro 


DVORAK: Serenade in D minor, Op. 44; 
Marlboro Woodwind Ensemble con- 
ducted by Louis Moyse; BEETHOVEN: 
Octet in E flat, Op. 103; Marlboro Festi- 
val Octet conducted by Marcel Moyse. 
Columbia ML-5426, $4.98. 


(Octet) 
Baron, N. Y. Woodwinds .Counterpoint 567 


ATHIS record is so good in every way that 
a detailed review would constitute little 
more than a boring string of tired super- 
latives. The wonderful Dvorak receives 
its first truly superior domestically-re- 
leased interpretation; it is so filled with 
joyous energy and technical expertness 
that the likelihood of a better version 
coming along seems inconceivable. It is 
difficult for me to believe that a group of 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95 (‘From the New World’); Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Everest LPBR-6056 
or Stereo SDBR-3056, $4.40. 


Palich, Czech Phil.. .. Parliament PLP-101 
Szell, Cleveland Orch... . .Epic Stereo BC-1026 


8)THE 27th ‘‘New World” in the current 
Schwann is just another among many 
which are accomplished and_ undistin- 
guished. The TAlich (at $1.98) is an inter- 
pretation of such grandeur and excitement 
that it should long stand as the ‘New 
World.”” In stereo, the Szell has many 
qualities which set it above the run-of-the- 
mill. Talich is, however, the only con- 
ductor who makes every measure sound 
completely fresh while giving us all the 
work's intense drama alternated with its 
delightfully innocent-sounding, folklike 
melodies. Ludwig sounds a bit tired of 
the whole thing, particularly in his loose 
handling of the Scherzo, which ‘TaAlich 
manages to infuse with such fire and 
dynamic contrast. Everest’s stereo sound 


is stupendous. H.G. 
* 


GERSHWIN: An American In Paris; 
Rhapsody In Blue; Leonard Bernstein, 
pianist and conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic and the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra (in the Rhapsody). 
Columbia ML-5413, $4.98. 
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players who presumably unite only during 
the summer months to grace Rudolf 
Serkin’s monument to chamber music in 
Vermont, conducted by a flutist-pianist, 
could reach such heights of perfect en- 
semble and glorious performance. How 
dull and academic the Barbirolli (on 
Mercury 50041) sounds in comparison! 
The Beethoven, led by Louis’ fluting 
father, Marcel, is in the same class as the 
brilliant Baron (another flutist) but the 
coupling on the Columbia makes it pre- 
ferable to the Baron, which is combined 
with some pleasant Beethoven trifles. 
The recorded sound on this new release is 
thoroughly up to the elevated level of the 


performances. H.G. 


ABERNSTEIN’S flamboyant treatments 
abound in what would be termed blatant 
distortion in any other scores. In the 
Rhapsody in particular, inserted syncopa- 
tions, exaggerated nuance, altered tempi, 
modified rhythms, blue notes, and im- 
promptu slurs and glissandi are the rule 
rather than the exception. Yet I don’t at 
all find it the ‘“‘vulgar’’, “‘irresponsible’’, or 
“beaten to death’’ account that others 
have, because I don’t see how these terms 
can possibly apply to the 1924-ish jazz 
idiom whose very life-blood so depended on 
improvisation and individual style (Gersh- 
win scored the Rhapsody with the players 
of Paul Whiteman’s band in mind). The 
printed page (when there was one) or lead 
sheet merely served as a melodic guide and 
little more. There is no question that 
Bernstein makes the most of the dynamic 
possibilities, but for me these performances 
are as much a model expression of a zany, 
delirious era as the music that came out of 
it. Asa piano soloist he proves a very cap- 
able executant except in the treble of the 
tricky C sharp triplet section in the 
Rhapsody, which is a bit more than he can 
bring off with ease. The massively over- 
orchestrated American In Paris will prob- 
ably never be better defined nor more 
colorfully realized. Columbia’s sound can 
only be called fabulous. A.K. 
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Abravanel’s second 
‘Judas Maccabaeus’ 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


F THIS is not one of the very greatest 
I of Handel's oratorios, it is pretty close 
to the top In spite of a good deal of bom- 
bast and plain corn in the Rev. Thomas 
Morell’s text, the plot is clearly constructed 
and provides Handel with good material 
on which to hang a plentiful amount of 
tine music. There are some splendid solo 
numbers and quite a few of those mag- 
nificent choruses that only Handel could 
write—the sort of music that makes life 
worth living 

Che work has received two complete (to 
one extent or another) recordings pre- 
viously on LP. The first was by virtually 
the same forces as featured in this new 
version, and the appropriate comparisons 
will follow The second recording was a 
weird affair, one of those butcheries once 
offered bs the 
1524/5 


members of “The Prague Opera, conducted 


\llegro-Rovyale label 
The performers were listed as 


by Joseph Balzer’ The performance, 


sung in German, was apparently taken 
from a “live” performance judging from 
the occasional audience coughs. \side 
from a few uneven soloists, these per- 
formers were a group who knew what they 
were about, but who they were heaven only 
knows. ‘The four sides on which this affair 
took place could hardly have contained a 
“complete” performance; included were 
but thirty-three of the sixty-eight num- 


bers in the score, and some of these were 


HANDEL: Judas Maccabaeus; Martina 
\rroyo (soprano), Grace Bumbry (con- 
tralto), John McCollum, Marvin Soren- 
sen (tenors), Don Watts (bass), Ardeen 

Watts (harpsichord), Alexander Schrein- 

er (organ), University of Utah Chorus 

Children’s Chorus of the Whittier 

School, Utah Symphony conducted 

by Maurice Abravanel. Westminster, 

set XWL-3310, six sides, $14.94, or 

Stereo set WST-301, $17.94 
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cut as well. ‘The original sound of the 
recording was basically pretty good, but it 
was sadly mangled by processing. So 
much for that abortive venture, which is 
doubtless hard to find these days anyway. 

\ far different story was the original 
recording by the Handel Society (HDL- 
12). This was the first appearance of 
\bravanel’s fledgling Utah Symphony on 
commercial records, and its only one, I 
believe, until Westminster came along. 
[he recording lacked brilliance, and had 
an unfortunate over-miking of some of the 
tenors in a number of the choruses. But 
otherwise it was an eminently respectable 
presentation of what was also a very good 
performance: stable, tasteful, and re- 
liable. The disappearance of the Handel 
Society, along with the parent Concert 
Hall Society and its other satellites, re- 
moved this set from the catalogue. 

Chis Westminster recording is the closest 
thing toan exact duplication. Abravanel’s 
conception of the music has changed little 
from the older version, and aside from a 
difference of about ten minutes more in the 
total timing of the new set—partly the 
responsibility of the soloists, perhaps—his 
tempi sound about the same. Generally 
speaking, I prefer the soloists of the earlier 
version. They were all young, with fresh- 
sounding voices and earnest intentions 
that produced very satisfying and listen- 
able results. Martina Arroyo here has a 
more lovely voice than that of Phyllis 
Moffet in the older set, but a less dis- 
ciplined one, and the latter’s singing is 
more consistent and enjoyable. Grace 
Bumbry is a very mediocre singer and no 
match for the previous alto, Beryl Jensen. 
The men here make a better impression. 
Marvin Sorensen, the only soloist to ap- 
pear in both recordings, has a tenor voice 
of very unusual and curiously attractive 
timbre which has mellowed a bit but still 
gives pleasure. Don Watts has not the 
vigor and forcefulness of the earlier bass, 
Marvin Hayes, and his pallid singing is one 
of the weakest elements in the new version. 
The most crucial solo part, the tenor role 
of Judas, requires a more mixed judgment. 
The earlier tenor was a young Westerner 
named William Olvis, who had a fine, rich 
voice that promised much for a splendid 
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Fit Anywhere Easy to Connect 
Place the new H. H. Scott 399 music and Play 
center on a bookcase or slip it into Three simple connections and you are 
any furniture with a shelf. ready to play. H. H. Scott Photo-Guide 
It is little larger makes you an expert at the controls in less 


than a table radio than an hour. 






Smart in Components 
Any Setting Sound Best 


Its clean, handsome lines The experts agree, it takes separate 
blend with your favorite components like the 399 for life-like 
furniture, traditional realism. Listen and you'll hear why. 
or contemporary. 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 


Gives 25 Ideas For Stereo In Your Home 


111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 

Rush me your new catalog and free booklet “‘How To 

Use Stereo Components in Your Decorating Plans.’ 
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GS iin. & cle thas wens ion nblan State. ....... a 
Export: Telesco International Corp., 36 W 40th St., N.Y.C. 
Furniture by Dunbar, courtesy Charles E. Smith Co., Boston 
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career to come. (It was disappointing, 
therefore, to hear nothing of him for a 
long time, except for a brief singing ap- 
pearance in a hopelessly bad Hollywood 
film “biography” of Sigmund Romberg. 
And it was thus encouraging when the 
Metropolitan Opera engaged him for last 
season, although they have only used hi 

for small roles so far, and he has had to 
waste his talents on such summer employ- 
ment as The Song of Norway at a beachside 
theater.) McCollum, the Judas here, is an 
interesting contrast: his voice is thinner 
and not so rich, but this more experienced 
singer has much better control over his 
voice than his younger competitor and the 
discipline of training produces a more 
musicianly performance. The choruses 
and orchestra give splendid accounts of 
themselves in both sets. 

The clearest advantage of the newer 
version is of course its recording. West- 
minster’s monophonic version is far 
superior to the old Handel Society record- 
ing, and the stereo version makes the 
advantage even more clear. In the latter 
the separation is at times a bit extreme 
each solo voice in duets coming out of a 
separate speaker, and that sort of thing 
but the gain in clarity is not to be gainsaid. 

\bravanel uses in this new recording 
exactly the same version of the score as in 
the past set, save that a few of the recita- 
tives of the Israelite Man and Israelite 
Messenger sung in the older set by Soren- 
sen alone (and originally written in most 
cases for soprano or alto) are here shared 
by him with other soloists. The cuts are 
even identical in both recordings. Be it 
noted that the matter of assigning numbers 
to the successive sections of the score is 


frightfully confused. Each published 
edition of the score—and many are 
truncated in various ways—has a different 
numerical system, or none at all. For the 
sake of convenience in this review I am 
using a system taken from that noble work, 
The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music. According to this system, Abra- 
vanel has omitted five numbers: the 
soprano air (16) ‘Come ever-smiling 
Liberty"’; the soprano recitative and air 
(17 and 18) for Israelite Man, “O Judas, 
may these noble views”, and “ ’Tis Liberty, 
dear Liberty alone’’; and the bass recita- 
tive and air (47 and 48) for Simon, 
“Enough, to Heaven we leave”, and “With 
pious hearts’. (The Chrysander score 
also includes a recitative for the Israelite 
Man, “O Judas, may thy just proverb”, 
which does not appear in other scores and 
does not seem to fit into any numerical 
reckonings. ) 

While these cuts technically qualify 
the description of this recording as “‘com- 
plete”, their loss will not greatly handicap 
it. It is unlikely that there will be rival 
versions for some time to come with such 
competition to face, and under the cir- 
cumstances we should rejoice that what we 
Now that 
Westminster has restored to circulation 


have here is as good as it is. 


Abravanel’s Judas they should not stop; 
magnificent Handel 
oratorios whose absence from the catalogue 


there are many 


is a shameful thing. Clearly Abravanel is 
an ideal man around whom to build an 
extensive Handel oratorio series. He hasa 
strong feeling for this music and can make 
it come alive the way Beecham could. 
And, unlike Beecham, he can do this while 
letting Handel speak for himself. 
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Stylistically, a magnificent 
complete ‘Water Music’ 


CCORDING to the Daily Courant 
A of July 19, 1717: “On Wednesday 
|the 17th] Evening, at about 8, the King 
took Water at Whitehall in an open Barge, 
wherein were also the Dutchess of Bolton, 
The Dutchess of Newcastle, the Countess 
of Godolphin, Madam Kilmanseck, and 
the Earl of Orkney. And went up the 
River towards Chelsea. Many other 
Barges with Persons of Quality attended, 
and so great a Number of Boats, that the 
whole River in a manner was cover'd; a 
City Company’s Barge was employ'd for 
the Musick, wherein were 50 Instruments 
f all sorts, who play’d all the Way from 
Lambeth (while the Barges drove with the 
lide without Rowing, as far as Chelsea) 


the finest Symphonies, compos’d express 
for this Occasion, by Mr. Hendel; which 
his Majesty liked so well, that he caus’d 
it to be plaid over three times in going and 
returning. At Eleven his Majesty went 
a-shore at Chelsea, where a Supper was 
prepar’d, and then there was another very 
fine Consort of Musick, which lasted till 
2; after which, his Majesty came again 
into his Barge, and return’d the same Way, 
the Musick continuing to play till he 
landed.” 

This report sets the scene for one of 
Handel's most justly famous scores, a work 
about which there has been much con- 
fusion in regard to its date of composition 
as well as the reason for its having been 
written. Handel's falling from the good 
graces of the king and the latter’s sub- 


HANDEL: The Water Music (Complete); 
Philomusica Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Thurston Dart. London 
L'’Oiseau-Lyre OL-50178, $4.98, or 
Stereo SOL-60010, $5.98. 


Boult , ......Westminster XWN-18115 
Boyd Neel : ; London LL-1128 
Lehmann Archive ARC-3010 
NIE nus Sa/o. a: wha sae ates Haydn Society 9018 
Beinum ... Epic LC-3551, ®@BC-1016 
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sequent appeasement through this Water 
Music is generally considered today to be 
an apocryphal tale. It seems that by the 
time of the date given for this particular 
water party Handel was very much in 
favor with His Majesty, and he had even 
been commissioned to write the accom- 
panying music, the whole cost of the con- 
cert being born by one Baron Kilmanseck 
as a favor to the King. 

The score for the present recording was 
prepared by Brian Priestman from the 
Barrett-Lennard manuscript in the Fitz- 
william Museum collated with both the 
Walsh orchestral collection of seven parts 
and the complete solo harpsichord version 
also published by Walsh, but omitting the 
spurious pieces. According to such con- 
temporary reports as the foregoing, the 
music has been divided into three parts: a 
long suite in F of ten movements, which 
Thurston Dart theorizes as having been 
played during the leisurely trip upstream 
to Chelsea; a second suite in G which, 
because of its more delicate scoring, was 
most probably performed at Chelsea 
during the supper; and finally a_ third 
suite in D whose music accompanied the 
downstream return to Whitehall. This 
division makes a great deal of sense both 
historically and musically, for the fairly 
long complete work which is usually heard 
as an extended suite of twenty or more 
numbers falls very comfortably into these 
sections. The standard Chrysander edition 
of most other recordings tends to be some- 
what unwieldy by comparison. 

Thurston Dart, the English musicolo- 
gist-performer who is a fellow of Christ 
College in Cambridge, is one of the most 
extraordinary musicians in baroque or 
In addition to 
his extensive research into this music and 
his many authoritative editions, he is an 
accomplished conductor and probably the 


pre-baroque circles today. 
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finest continuo harpsichordist on records 
A previous version of the Water Musi 
with Boyd Neel and his orchestra had Dart 





in the latter role, and it was his amazingly 
imaginative realizations of the continuo 
part in this as well as in many other re- 
cordings which have been responsible for 
his increasing renown in this country. 
Interestingly enough, the old Boyd Neel 
Orchestra formed the nucleus for the 
Philomusica, a group of excellent players 
whom Dart has shaped into being one of 


, with the name of 


rised KLH dealer, 


the most stylistically admirable chamber 





: 

= orchestras that one is ever liable to hear. 
- Interestingly enough again, Dart’s exciting 
= performance of the harpsichord continuo is 
far less evident in this newer recording 


than it was in the previous one, but for a 


KLH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
30 CROSS STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 





most persuasive reason: the manuscript 
which formed the basis for this per- 
formance has very few figured bass in- 
dications, and Dart surmises that since 
this was open-air music the harpsichord 
was considered indispensable in only a few 
out of the twenty movements; in the 
remaining sections it is omitted. 
Stylistically this is a magnificent per- 
formance. Phrasing, orchestral balance, 





and above all tempi are simply admirable; 
everything feels just right to the listener, 
but were he to pay no attention whatever 
to matters of baroque performance he 
would still have to be delighted by the 
spirit of the music as interpreted so beauti- 
fully on this disc. The clarity of the or- 
chestra is very well brought out in the 
monophonic version, but for a real thrill, 
without any of the exaggerations some- 
times prevalent on stereo records, the 
stereo version is a “must’’. To me, this 
recording of the Water Music is one of the 
highlights of the LP catalogue, and any 


bably the last man who will ever see 
the inside of your KLH speaker system. 





ra) person who might even vaguely be in- 

5. terested in this music is most emphatically 
urged to obtain it Le. 

2 e 

PB HAYDN: The Seasons; Elsie Morison 

& (soprano), Alexander Young (tenor), 


Michael Langdon (bass), Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Capitol 
Stereo set SGCR-7184, six sides, $17.94. 


S)THE opinion of Capitol’s new Seasons 











at the time of this belated writing is gen- 
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erally unfavorable. Most reviewers have 
laid the burden of their criticism at the 
feet of Beecham. It is true, as has been 
pointed out, that Beecham touches up the 
score where and when he feels like it. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong with 
such action, per se. Every conductor 
thinks it necessary from time to time, and 
it is a matter of taste whether or not the 
listener feels that the known qualities of 
any particular composition have been 
violated by such “doctoring-up"’. So far 
as I am concerned, Beecham has not 
injured The Seasons in this manner. But 
much of what has been said about his per- 
formance’s general lack of radiance, its 
short supply of rhythmic zest and floating 
serenity, seems to me to have substantial 
basis in fact. In any event, there are more 
reasons for dissatisfaction in this project, in 
my opinion The soloists must surely 
share some blame for the mostly lackluster 
effect of this presentation. All three are 
musically tasteful, but all three are com- 
pletely without personality and incapable 
of giving general character to the bucolic 
figures of Lucas, Nancy, and Simon. The 
recording, too, has deficiencies. It is some- 
what low-level, to begin with. It is also 
quite variable I find it significant that 
the performances of the section devoted to 
autumn were most favorably received and 
it is also the one section that is recorded at 
a pleasing level and with natural, tangy, 
three-dimensional sound.) I suspect that 
the most important reason for dissatis- 
faction is the score itself. Haydn himself 
said of it that ‘it is no Creation."” And so 
itis not. It does, however, show the hand 
of a master on most of its pages, and it con- 
tains more than a few magical moments 
But the subject matter of The Seasons and 
the point of view of its creators is not one 
that some in our time can find truly sym- 
pathetic [he pleasures of farming, the 
benevolence of God in creating a bumper 
crop: these things have lost their universal 
appeal, for better or for worse. Thus The 
Seasons, under anything less than ideal 
circumstances, have become for many 
listeners little more than four sweet, faded 
olios. Beecham is perhaps not so blame- 
worthy, after all. Some of the fault may 
lie within the listener. C32. 
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HINDEMITH: Symphonia Serena; Con- 
certo for Horn and Orchestra; Dennis 
Brain (horn); Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Hindemith. Angel 
Stereo S-35491, $5.98. 

SANGEL’S long-awaited third volume of 

Hindemith’s works, all conducted by the 

composer, is a matter for celebration. Not 

only does it bring to the catalogue two 

“firsts”, but also it illustrates Hindemith 

at the height of his powers. Creative 

fatigue is always a danger in a composer's 
output. When the total is of wholesale 
amount the danger increases. It is to 

Hindemith’s credit that, although he varies 

in quality, he rarely is other than an ex- 

The Sym- 

phonia Serena was written in 1946, the 

Concerto three years later. Both display 

the fact that Hindemith’s usual gingery 


pressively alive composer. 


drive has not lessened. If the early ironical 
twist, even snide instrumental sneer, is 
removed, the music is totally up to date; 
it wears the clothes of sophistication and 
they hang well. The Horn Concerto is an 
opus that fits the instrument as perfectly 
as the Mendelssohn does the violin. If 
any music could be termed ‘“hornistic’’ 
(minus fanfare passages, hunting calls, and 
the other assorted bread-and-butter brass 
ideas), this is it. In size, the last move- 
ment stands in relation to the first two 
almost in the ratio of 2:1. Imbalance 
thereby equals actual balance. The con- 
tribution made by a discriminating over- 
all effect is more subtle when this is the 
objective rather than transmuting a 
specific idea per sectional division of the 
whole. In actuality the design is a shrewd 
one—the two movements that begin mat- 
ters whet the appetite, and the final one 
satisifes it. This concerto is one where 
brass vocalism pervades the entire atmos- 
phere. It is performed with a rich tone 
and illustrates that Dennis Brain’s warm- 
blooded horn had proper musical cor- 
puscles. 

Hindemith’s bold and very vigorous per- 
sonality does not permit him to have only 
antiquarian interest in musical forms. 
The Symphonia Serena bursts with ideas. 
[his curiosity is not only architectural 
inquisitiveness but creative intelligence. 
Movement one is akin to a set of textural 
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Nor 


juxtaposition—they 


and instrumental variants on an idea. 


are these in mere 


compound an engaging newness in ref- 
erence to sonata design by its interlocking 
We have 
had sufficient evidence of the transmuta- 
Stravinsky 
Pergolesi within Pulcinella, and Tchaikov- 


of the concerto grosso method. 


tion-translation system by 
sky roving around in The Fairy’s Kiss), 
Dallapicolla (in his two Tartiniana suites), 
by Hindemith, who has borrowed melo- 
dies by another and made them his own in 
his Sym phonic Me tamor phose s on Themes by 
Carl Maria von Weber. 
phony has one of these delightful, sportive 


the And, 


like begetting like, the influence of in- 


The present sym- 


sections: second movement. 


strumentation carries over to this move- 


ment for winds and_ percussion, plus 


celesta, and to the startling freshness of the 


third movement for strings alone. Themes 


are stated separately, then combined, and 


further interstices occur with solo in- 


struments The whole is as great as its 


parts in this instance. Every moment in 


the work brings invention and discovery. 
\ll this, and more: place them together 


and they equate as much a suite of 


twentieth-century depiction as the “‘sym- 
One 


“new 


phony" which title heads the work. 


has the sense that in this music a 
deal” is being exhibited 

No better proof than this pair of works 
exists in the Hindemith register that he is 
wonder- 


truly a master. Beautiful sound, 


ful playing, and intelligent liner copy. 


A.C. 
ry 

JANACEK: Sinfonietta; Six Lach Dances; 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Brno Radio Symphony conducted by 
Bretislav Bakala. Artia ALP-122, $4.98. 
AALL the music of Janaéek needs time to 
The 


folk flavor of the remarkable Sinfonietta, 


germinate and possess the listener. 


with a fascinating range of orchestration, 
The 


twelve 


is haunting many extra brass in- 


struments trumpets, two bass 


trumpets, no fewer than four trombones, 
and a pair of tenor tubas) are the reason 
why the composer sometimes referred to it 
“Military but the 


martial quota is extremely small. Janaéek’s 


is a Sinfonietta”’, 


music has vet tocommand a large audience. 
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Once attention is given, the auditor will 
understand the deep emotion contained in 
his singular music and how significant a 
voice he represents. Development pro- 
cesses, with Janaéek, are as uniquely per- 
sonal as his consideration of harmony (all 
of calm, of 
The coolness of classical 


chords had emotional clues 
agitation, etc.). 
order is foreign to the essence of the Sin- 
fonietta. Lushness (in correct proportion), 
the 
They make the com- 
position a rhapsody of themes, though 
some relationship and recapitulation does 


richness, and coloristic fantasy are 


related objectives. 


exist. A conductor who tampers with this 


festive use of form will cause trouble. 
Bakala’s viewpoint neither tempers nor 
tampers. The performance is a triumph of 
understanding. The coupled dances are 
folklore exemplifications, bright, gay, and 
with none of the compositional monkey- 
shines that create havoc with simple ut- 
terances. The tradition is in the Dvorak 
“Slavonic” 


variety not to negate the pure purpose of 


manner. ‘There is sufficient 
The absence of his 


hall this 


recording a grateful addition. By the way, 


such natural music. 


name from the concert makes 
some smart recording company ought to 
“The 
when Janssen performs it at the 


Ax. 


take steps to 

Secret”’ 

Empire State Festival this summer. 
* 

LALO: Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21; 

BRUCH: No. 1 inG 


minor, Op. 26; Christian Ferras (violin) 


tape Macropulos 


Violin Concerto 


Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Walter Susskind. 
Stereo S-35769, $5.98. 

LALO: Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21; 
RAVEL: 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande con- 


with the 


Angel 


Ruggiero Ricci (violin) with 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. London 
Stereo CS-6134, $4.98. 
S)BOTH are superior if not flawless de- 
lineations of the Lalo, the chief reason for 
the qualifications being that neither vio- 
linist quite sustains, in the tricky con- 
cluding rondo, the same fine security of 
intonation that had come before. It is in 
this same movement that the difference in 
temperaments between the two artists is 
the greater 
extrovert, employing a broader and more 


most apparent. Ferras is 
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suave tone, legato-type phrasing, and a 
dash of colorful impetuosity here and 
there. Ricci (whose account includes the 
often omitted but in this opinion necessary 
third movement) speaks in a somewhat 
sharper and less intimate voice. His play- 
ing in the Ravel is also highly expressive, 
but still a mite reserved. The overside 
Bruch Concerto on the Angel disc is de- 
livered with just enough flair to dilute the 
saccharine effect that this work usually 
hason me. Both conductors respond ably. 
lhe wide but crystal-clear reproduction on 
the Angel disc is truly superb, with in- 
strumental separation particularly well 
defined. London's miking is closer-in 
perhaps too much so) on the soloist and 
the orchestral balances are not quite up to 


snuff A.K. 
2 


LISZT: Concerto Pathétique; Istvan 
\ntal (piano); State Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Victor Vaszy; 
Spanish Rhapsody (Arr. Darvas); Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Gyorgy Lehel Parliament PLP-124, 
$1.98 

AHISTORICALLY, Liszt’s Concerto 

Pathétique is a rather confusing work. It 

was originally a Grosses Konzertsolo for 

piano solo which the composer subsequent- 
ly rearranged for piano and orchestra, 
calling it Grand Solo de Concert; it next 
metamorphosed as a work for two solo 
pianos, which Liszt entitled Concerto 

Pathétique, and in this form it has been 

recorded several times (most recently 

by Vronsky and Babin on Decca DL- 

9790 \ pupil of the composer, Richard 

Burmeister, rearranged the piece for piano 

and orchestra, and this presumably is the 

version on the present disc—although 
there is another by Eduard Reuss. Musi- 
cally, it is pompous and empty-sounding, 
even for Liszt, and all but the most ardent 
collectors will, | am afraid, be less than 
ecstatic about it. The performance itself 
is quite flashy, but the recorded sound 
Supraphon provided the original) is boxy 
and far from ideal. This side, neverthe- 
less, is somewhat more interesting than the 
reverse, which contains an arrangement of 
the Spanish Rhapsody, originally for solo 
piano. Busoni reworked the piece for 
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piano and orchestra, and in that arrange- 

ment it makes a quite effective concerto 

vehicle. But the all-orchestral treatment 

here certainly seems superfluous. LK. 

+ 

LISZT: Les Préludes (Symphonic Poem 
No. 3); Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny; Jas- 
so—Lament and Triumph (Symphonic 
Poem No. 2); 
chestra conducted by Vaclav Smetacek. 
Parliament PLP-126, $1.98. 


Prague Symphony Or- 


Silvestri Angel 35636 
Les Préludes) 
Mitropoulos Columbia ML-5198 


AAN interesting and frequently exciting 
reading that is a little slower-paced than 
usual in Les Préludes is marred here by a 
less than good recording. The interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat pretentious Tasso, 
too, is good, but again the performance is 
hurt by a distorted sound, although on this 
side the orchestra appears a little less raw 
in quality. All things considered, it would 
still be more economical to obtain the more 
expensive Silvestri coupling. L.K. 
a 
LOCATELLI: Concerti Nos. 2 in C minor 
and 3 in F (from L’ Arte del Violino, Op. 
3); Susi Lautenbacher (violin); Mainz 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Gun- 
ter Kehr. Vox Stereo STDL-500.500, 
$5.98. 
SIN L’Arte del Violino, a collection of 
twelve violin concerti plus twenty-four 
Capriccios or optional cadenzas for the 
concerti, Pietro Locatelli (1693-1764) es- 
tablished the basis for the virtuoso violin 
concerto of the future. Most violinists 
are little aware of the technical challenge 
in many of the works written during this 
period, and even with the unearthing of 
much of this material through records 
there is far more that remains unknown 
and unappreciated. We must be thank- 
ful therefore, to Vox for the first record in 
what one hopes will be a complete set 
of Op. 3. To judge from the present two 
concerti, this is amazing music, far freer 
and more lyrical as well as less contra- 
puntal than can be heard in the works of 
Geminiani, who together with Locatelli 
was a pupil of Corelli. These concerti 
definitely look to the future not only from 
the standpoint of virtuosity but also 
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harmonically. The performances are very ‘‘Wheat Fields’ on the cover looks at all 
well executed, both interpretatively and familiar, that is because it was used before 
technically, although some embellishing on the Bruckner Quintet by Decca. 
in the solo violin would have helped even Appropriately, it is now reproduced much 
more in achieving an authentic perform- more loweringly for Mahler. Such taste- 
ance. The chamber orchestra is recorded ful duplication is preferable to some of the 


with considerable resonance and separa- current cover monstrosities. 

tion, and the harpsichord continuo is quite And speaking of duplication, here is the 

audible. I.K. fourth feminine recording of the Mahler 
a” 


cycles in succession. Will we never hear 
MAHLER: Lieder cines fahrenden Gesel- them again by a good baritone? Perish 


len; Kindertotenlieder; Maureen For- the thought; but if my spies are accurate, 
} rester (contralto), Boston Symphony we may soon get, at last, a Lied von der 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch. Erde with baritone. Maureen Forrester 
RCA-Victor LM-2371, $4.98, or G is one of our finer interpreters of Mahler 
LSC-2371, $5.98. today, but I think her Gesellen is unfortu- 
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the substitute lower notes for three of the 
four most essential high tones in the work: 
those on the word “Welt’’ (at cue 10 plus 
2), on ‘‘nimmer” (at 18 plus 5), and on 
“allerliebsten”’ (at 26 plus 7 Not that 
Christa Ludwig, still my first choice 
among the current female voices, negoti- 
ates them with entire ease. In fact, this 
is a fair test of which way you prefer it, 
recognizing that a_ perfect rendering is 
not to be had at present For my own 
part, I simply find the alternative notes 
utterly unconvincing, whether by For- 
rester or by the last previous artist to 
record them, the nearly forgotten Ludwig 
Metternich 
much help, either, from Munch whose 


Miss Forrester doesn’t get 
conducting of the Gesellen, is pedestrian in 
the extreme, much more so than Boult’s 
In the opening song, for example, his dis- 
tinction between the instructions “‘schnel- 
ler’ and “langsamer”’ is ineffectual. 

This is more the pity since the Ainder- 
totenlieder is surprisingly fine all around. 
I first heard Munch do this only a week 
after he had thoroughly butchered the 
lovely Bruckner Seventh, destroving even 
its key sense by cuts, and it was difficult 
to believe the same man was responsible 
hus it is, even here. The whole Ainder 
cycle flows with the most delicate adjust- 
ment, and Forrester sings as though it 
had been written expressly for her. To 
get two such interpretations of Ainder- 
totenlieder as this and Miss Ludwig's even 
in the same year is extraordinary. It now 
appears to be at the recording companies’ 
insistence that the two cycles continue to 
be issued back to back, willy-nilly, on the 
familiar ground that “‘if they can do it, we 
can do it better, egad!’’ Artistically it 
doesn't necessarily follow. And what is 
wrong with backing (as Mercury once did) 
the Kindertotenlieder with the other five 
Riickert songs, written for truly the same 
type of voice? Nothing, I hazard, but the 
feeble old “box-office inertia’. From the 
interpretative standpoint, at any rate, 
Christa Ludwig's Angel record is here 
preferred, as an entity, to the RCA Victor. 
Sonically the latter is slightly ahead in 
stereo, very slightly in mono. Full trans- 
lations are not provided for Kindertoten- 


lieder. J.D. 
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MASSENET: Scénes Pittoresques; Scénes 
Alsaciennes; L'Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Albert Wolff. London 
Stereo CS-6139, $4.98. 

SONE hardly ever hears these charming 

orchestral travelogues in concert these 

days. Since they are every bit as fine as 
the war horses that turn up every season, 
one can only conclude that Massenet’s 
fault lay in not writing splashier display 
pieces, at least from the conductor's point 
of view. M. Wolff serves the cause of the 


composer handsomely. The beautiful 

settings are brought to life with iridescent 

vividness and bubbly spirit. A very re- 

freshing change, and expertly recorded, 

too. ALK. 
a 


MENDELSSOHN: Sonata No. 1 in B 
flat, Op. 45, for Cello and Piano; Sonata 
No. 2 in D, Op. 38, for Cello and Piano; 
David Soyer (cello); Harriet Wingreen 
piano). Monitor MC-2045, $4.98. 


Sonata No. 2) 
Parisot; Mittman 


ASOYER's warm, sensitive playing of 


Overtone 16 


these two lovely sonatas is a pleasure to 
hear, and Monitor is to be congratulated 
for having recorded them with this fine 
artist. Although the cellist and the pianist 
are in complete rapport insofar as en- 
semble is concerned, I feel that Miss 
Wingreen, for all her fluidity of technique, 
is not nearly so romantic in style as Mr. 
Soyer, nor does her interpretation seem so 
deep. The cello part is performed here in a 
manner which could scarcely be bettered, 
and this is what makes the present disc so 
outstanding. Perhaps the colorless piano 
accompaniment would have been im- 
proved if it had been more prominently 
recorded, for here the cello is favored far 
too much at the expense of his partner. In 
spite of the imbalance, however (and it 
may be rectified in the forthcoming stereo 
issue), the disc may be recommended on 
the strength of the cellist’s splendid con- 
tribution. I.K. 
ae 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in A 

minor (‘Scotch’); Siidwestfunkorches- 
ter, Baden-Baden, conducted by Edouard 
van Remoortel; A Midsummer Night's 
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Dream: Overture, 


Varch; 
conducted by Edouard van Remoortel. 
Vox GBY-11310, $1.98. 
Symphony) 
Mitropoulos, N. Y. Phil 


(Midsummer) 
Maag, London Sym 


Scherzo, Wedding 


Wiener Volksopernorchester 


Col. ML-4864 
London LL-1707, CS-6001 
ANOT only is this “Scotch” the least ex- 
pensive, but it is, for my taste, by far the 
best currently available here. Vox’'s con- 
fidence in this very young Belgian con- 
ductor has certainly begun to pay off after 
a series of so-so recordings. For once the 
first movement is not whipped up into a 
Berlioz-like orgy. This conductor's way is 
broad and subdued in dynamic range. The 
second movement is light and lively, com- 
pletely devoid of the scrambled effect re- 
sulting from the frenetic pace often favored 
for this little dance. The Adagio is also 
Only 


in the final movement does van Remoor- 


slow, even, and exquisitely lyrical. 


tel’s gentle hand keep the melodic line 
from progressing smoothly. The rhythms 
are rounded-off a bit too much resulting in 
a somewhat flaccid whole. This version 
has a definite edge over the only other 
that of 


Mitropoulos, which is hampered by the 


bearable version in the catalogue 


extreme nervousness of the first movement. 
This new Vox should certainly do until the 
Kempe (Supraphon 213), again an un- 
orthodoxly slow interpretation, is released 
Remoortel's will 
The 


“Dream” excerpts are not so successfully 


here. Even then, van 


stand as a superior rendition. 


brought off as the Symphony. The over- 
ture is too loosely organized to withstand 
favorable comparison to 
Maag's, while the Scherzo and March do 
not have quite the sustained flow to make 
Still, 
are by no means poor. 
that 


Fricsay’s and 


them outstanding. these versions 
I wish, however, 
Vox had not decided to crowd the 
disc to this extent (it runs to over sixty-one 
minutes). Thesound is rather muddy, and 
particularly distorted on the inner grooves. 
Orchestral definition is as clear as it should 
be only in the ‘‘Dream”’ Overture, and the 
surfaces are scratchy on both copies I have 
heard. But the bargain price and the 
excellences of the Symphony performance 
are compensation enough for such blem- 


H.G. 


ishes. 
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From Vox, a 


of Mozart’s chamber music 


treasure chest 


By ARTHUR COHN 


| a: CAN one quibble with this 
treasure chest of chamber music for 
only $6.95? 

Mozart's twenty-six quartets (not in- 
cluding the Adagio and Fugue or Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik, since these can be per- 
formed as string-orchestra works as well 
as quartets) can be divided into three 
stages, as is customary with Beethoven's 
seventeen quartets. The early works (per- 
formed here save for the K. 1368, which 
were called “Divertimenti’’) may show a 
preparatory inconclusiveness and a strug- 
gling for four-string democracy, but there 
are many hints of what is tocome. Youth- 
ful compositions are no longer merely sub- 
ject matter for the historian to write about 
and relate to the mature expressions. We 
can now hear them for ourselves. It be- 
comes more and more evident that, with 
the great composers, performance of their 
early opera permits one to enjoy what 
would be, in the hands of lesser talents, 
tentative gropings. 

\ synopsis of the many wonders these 
works contain would be impossible within 
the limits of a review However, some 
highlights demand to be mentioned. The 
first work (K. 80) composed when Mozart 
was fourteen, is by itself a minor miracle 
a Wunderkind marvel. Considered other- 
wise, one can only be charitable. The 
K. 159 


almost sensuous beauty of its a/legro mani- 


s another matter; the grand, 


fests, with its chromatic trimmings and 


~ 
= 


MOZART: String Quartets—Volume I; 1 
G, K. 80; in D, K. 155; inG, K. 156; in 
C, K. 157; in F, K. 158; in B flat, K. 
159; inE flat, K. 160; in F, K. 168; in 
A, K. 169; in C, K. 170; Adagio and 
Fugue in C minor, K. 546; Barchet 
Quartet. Vox Box VBX-12, six sides, 
$6.95 
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emotion, the great examples that would 
come later. In the F major (K. 168) not 
only does counterpoint rear its head in the 
slow movement, but also the use of mutes 
for an entire movement—a new departure 
in string-quartet writing. In this work the 
vigorous fugue is worked out with the 
utmost clarity, including the important 
value of the dramatic stretto. K. 169 has a 
minuet that causes one to swear that 
Mozart had based it on “God Save the 
King’’. Whatever the coincidence the fact 
is fascinating. Variational design as the 
mold for an opening movement does not 
appear in Mozart's late quartets. In K. 
170 this is illustrated. 
faltered somewhat in this instance. While 


Mozart’s pen 


he was trying, in the shadow of Haydn, to 
be democratic with his voice a 4, he was not 
very successful at this point. It was an 
excellent plan to include the Adagio and 
Fugue here. The chromatic boldness and 
power of the fugue, with a melodic drop in 
the center serving to keynote its flux, is still 
another Mozartian wonder. It also serves 
to present one work in the set that is not in 
a major tonality. The Barchet perform- 
ances are natural, clearly set forth, un- 
assuming, as befits the music. The sound 
is spacious, faithful to chamber music. 

I do not recall any recordings of the 
four ‘‘new'’ Mozart quartets, which ap- 
peared some twenty-eight years ago under 
the imprint of a famous German publisher. 
These were titled the ‘Milan’ quartets 
and the prefaces had sufficient supporting 
statements. Whether or not they are 
spurious remains to be argued. They 
possess many beauties, and crystalline 
lines. They should be recorded. 

A final plea: The ‘Vox Box”’ is a 
wonderful buy. Is there any possibility of 
getting all the eighty-four Haydn quartets 
in this series? 
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MOZART: Concerto No. 20 in D minor, 
K. 466; Ingrid Haebler (piano); Vienna 
Symphony conducted by Karl Melles. 
Stereovox STPL-511.010, $5.95. 

SWHEN the mono version of this re- 

cording was releasedin 1959, it also included 

the F major Concerto, No. 19. Only the D 

minor Concerto is offered here. The 32 

minutes of music is spread over the outer 

edges of both sides of the disc, resulting in 
sound that is immensely superior to recent 

Vox stereo efforts. In the February, 1959, 

issue A. C. commented on the mono ver- 

sion: ‘‘Haebler plays acceptably, albeit 
sternly bound to the notes, Melles con- 
ducts passably. But today there is no 

need for Mozart on these terms.”’ A. C.’s 

criticism is applicable to the stereo release 

as well. Yet, I tend to feel that the 
austereness of the interpretation is less the 
fault of Miss Haebler than that of the 
conductor and orchestra. Miss Haebler 
has strong fingers and a formidable tech- 
nique. Her phrases are a bit jaunty to be 
truly Mozartian, but her sensitivity is 
revealed in the cadenzas, where she is not 
hampered by metronomic accompaniment. 

However, at current stereo prices, and 

with the high standards set by Serkin and 

Richter, among others, record buyers may 

well expect something more. D.A. 

* 

MOZART: Quintet in E flat for Piano and 
Winds, K. 452; BEETHOVEN: Quin- 
tet in E flat for Piano and Winds, Op. 16; 
Alfred Brendel (piano) with Members 
of the Hungarian Quintet. Stereo-Vox 
STPL-511520, $5.98. 

Glazer, N. Y. Winds 


(Mozart only) 
‘Vienna Octet Members’. .London Stereo CS-6109 


S)BRENDEL is well below his best level 
on this record. In the fragile Beethoven 
he is stiff and percussive, robbing the 


Con.-Dise Stereo 213 


work of all lightness. His playing in the 
Mozart is more relaxed and graceful, al- 
though here the major fault of the per- 
formances is most blatantly evident: the 
winds are totally inadequate. Their work 
is technically poor, particularly clarinet 
and oboe, while the portions executed 
without actual slips of one kind or another 
sound hopelessly weak in tone. Consider- 
ing that Vox has committed itself so 
heavily to a pianist of Brendel’s obviously 
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The monumental HMV Originals of 


FURTWANGLE 


conducting 
The Bayreuth Festival Orchestra— 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 
Soloists: Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Elizabeth Hongen, 
Otto Edelmann and Hans Hopf. 

This performance, in the original German text, was 
recorded in the Festspielhaus, Bayreuth. It is released 
with the special permission of Wolfgang Wagner 
and Frau Elizabeth Furtwangler. 

ALP-1286/87 (Two de luxe 12” LP’s)....9.96 


conducting 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra— 


die walkurRE 


Complete recording in German with Martha Mddl, 
Margarete Klose, Ludwig Suthas, Leonie Rysanek, 
Ferdinand Frantz and Gottlob Frick. Recorded in 
the Musikvereinsaal, Vienna. ; . 
Five de luxe 12’’ LP’s coupled in Straight Professional 
Sequence for use with High Fidelity Equipment. 
Complete with line-by-line Libretto by Ernest 
Newman. 

Se ackesascerscesesanrnacs tcecsa 


Send Check or Money Order— 
Add &0c each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


great gifts, it seems most incongruous to 
throw him together with a group of such 
ill winds. Sonically the record is not up 
to its competition, either. The winds 
sound too far away from the piano, while 
the surfaces on my copy are full of pops 
and crackles. I must also add that the 
disc is so thin that considerable warpage 
had set in prior to the time of my receiving 
it. For the Mozart, I prefer the beauti- 
fully performed and recorded London 
(with the Trio, K. 498), while Concert- 
Disc offers both works in very good per- 
formances and flawless sound. H.G. 


& 
PAGANINI-KREISLER: Concerto in 
One Movement for Violin and Orchestra; 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto No. 3 in B 
minor for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61; 
Campoli (violin); London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pierino Gamba 
London Stereo CS-6084, $4.98. 
S)THESE generally well-planned _ per- 
formances are spoiled for me by the un- 


pleasant sounds Campoli coaxes from his 
fiddle. His tone is pinched and _thin- 
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sounding, especially in’ the Saint-Saéns 
London's sound is impeccable. if 
* 

PROKOFIEV: Piano Concerto No. Lin D 
flat; J. S. BACH: Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor, Sviatoslav Richter (piano 

Prague Symphony Orchestra conducted 

Czech 

Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Vaclav VTalich (in Bach \rtia ALP- 
123, $4.98 


by Karel .Ancerl (in Prokotie, 


Prokofiev) 


Richter, Kondrashin Period 599 
Lympany, Susskind Angel 35568 
Bach) 

Richter, Sanderling Monitor 2002 


E. Fischer Angel COLH-15 
ATHE Prokotiev Concerto is given a tour- 


Enormously sensitive 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 3 in D 

minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 30; 
Vienna State 
Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Kapp Stereo KDC- 


Ann Schein piano 
Opera 
Eugene Goossens; 


6000-S, $4.98 


Horowitz, Reinet RCA Victor LM-1178 
Rach ninoff, Or and RCA Victor LM-2051 
Cliburn, Kondrashin. RCA Victor LM) @LSC- 2355 
Janis, Munch RCA \ x LM ‘S)\LSC-2237 
Gilels, Cluytens Angel 35230 
Merzhano \nos Monitor 2012 
SPITTED against an extraordinarily 


formidable list of pianists who have re- 
corded the Rachmaninotf Third Concerto 
is this new version which features twenty- 
vear-old Ann Schein in her first orchestral 
recording Miss Schein’s three previous 
discs (Etudes, KCL-9023; the Chopin 
Scherzi, KCL-9040; and A Piano In- 
KCL-9042) showed 


bevond any doubt that she has an amazing 


itation to the Dance, 


musical ability as well as a_ prodigious 
technique It is one thing, however, to 
play the type of music that she has re- 
corded previously, works which may make 
great technical demands on the performer 
and which are all reasonably short in 
duration, but it is quite another to tackle 
one of the real blockbusters in the concerto 
repertoire, a piece which requires enormous 
strength and stamina Not only is the 
concerto enormously difficult, but, as one 
can see by glancing at the above list, the 
competition includes some of the most 


distinguished virtuosos of the century. 
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de-force reading by the Soviet virtuoso. It 
supersedes Richter’s previous recording, 
but collectors should be apprised that a 
new version by the same pianist has been 
recorded by Deutsche Grammophon. The 
present performance, however, certainly 
leaves nothing to be desired except that 
the orchestral sound is a little too distant. 
lhe Bach Concerto, too, is a better per- 
formance than Richter’s older version, 
It is a kind 
of intermediary interpretation, midway 


less dry and better recorded. 


between the more flamboyant romantic 


style and the “‘straight’’ treatment. It 
cannot in truth be called a good baroque 


reading, due mostly to the accompani- 


Rachmaninoff 


\gainst all of this, how does Miss 
Schein rate? The answer is amazingly 
well. First of all, her approach is ex- 
tremely musical; her sense of style, 
phrasing, and shading are excellent. There 
is plenty of virtuosity, although not of the 
thundering kind such as we hear in the 
recordings of Horowitz or Cliburn. This 
may not be the most gigantic performance 
in terms of power, but on the other hand it 
could not really be termed small-scaled 
either. Miss Schein’s playing shows a 
thorough grasp of the concerto: what 
sections are important in the piano part, 
what sections must be supplementary to 
the orchestra (not all of the performers on 
records seem to be aware of this). And 
above almost everything else she has 
enormous sensitivity in her interpretation. 
She has a wonderful feeling for the line and 
flow of this music, and although there are 
moments when she departs from the strict 
letter of the score in matters of dynamics 
or tempi (she is not afraid to take a ritard 
when it is not written), one cannot quibble 
with her exceptionally musical conception. 
It is a highly enjoyable performance, one 
that gains much from the understanding 
orchestral support of Sir Eugene Goossens 
and especially from the outstanding 
quality of sound. The piano and orchestra 
are beautifully balanced, and much credit 
must go to E. Alan Silver for the very 
natural-sounding stereo. LE. 
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A CRITIC SPEAKS: 


colossal buy.” 


MOZART: STRING QUARTETS (Com- 
plete): VOL. I! (Quartets: K. 171, 172, 173, 
387, 421, 428, 458) Barchet Quartet. VBX 13 
SCHUBERT: PIANO SONATAS (Com- 
plete): VOL. Il (Sonatas: A Major, Op. 120; 
G Major, Op. 78; A Major, Op. Posth; A 
Minor, Op. 164; D Major, Op. 53; E Flat 
Major, Op. 122) Friedrich Wuehrer, pianist. 

VBX 10 


7% 





ment, but it is a well-disciplined per- 

formance even if it does not have the 

verve of Edwin Fischer’s remarkable re- 

cording on Angel, which is for me the 

paragon of piano versions. I.Kx. 

e 

PROKOFIEV: Peter and The Wolf.) An 
orchestral fairy tale for children nar- 
rated by Captain Kangaroo (Bob Kee- 
shan); Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
of New York conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Everest Stereo SDBR- 
3043, $4.98. 

SJONE would scarcely have thought the 





catalogue could encompass another Peter 
and the Wolf, yet here it is, and to this 
listener's taste it has sprinted away from 
all competition. True, Captain Kangaroo 
will prove rather cloying listening once the 
children’are through with him, but there 
is a way out of that: on the reverse side 


is the clearest, most sparkling, most 


; stereophonic Peter ever caught by micro- 

1 . a ee 

; phones- with all the little transitional 
passages and ordinarily snipped-out seg- 

\ 


ments restored to endow us with the com- 


plete tone-poem, played to a “T”’ with 
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“This corner has to take its hat off to Vox Productions. Somehow it has arranged 
to make available first-class performances of some of the greatest music at prices 
that would be bargains at any time; but, in this present era of inflation, the price 
tag on these VOX BOXES is more than modest — it is positively Victorian...A 


mew WOX BOXES 


$1494 VALuE...3-12” RECORDS IN A BOX—-ONLY $695 


Write for complete catalog to Dept. S 


VOX PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
236 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





William A. Olsen, The New Records 


MAHLER: SYMPHONY #1 IN D 
MAJOR, KINDERTOTENLIEDER; SYM- 
PHONY #9 IN D MINOR. Norman 
Foster, bass-baritone — Pro Musica Or- 
chestra, Vienna; Bamberg Symphony; 
Vienna Symphony. Jascha Horenstein. 
conductor VBX 116 








Mr. Stokowski conducting at his so- 
seldom best and—delight of delights—no 
talking whatsoever. Pa. 
a 
RACHMANINOFF: = Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; LISZT: Sonata in 
B minor; Li-Min-Tchan = (piano); 
Rumanian Film Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Mirca Cristescu (in Rach 
maninoff). Artia ALP-125, $4.98. 


(Rachmaninoff) 
Rachmaninoff, Stokowski RCA Victor LM-6123 


Rubinstein, Reiner RCA Victor LM-2087 
Kapell, Reiner RCA Victor LM-9026 
Zak, Kondrashin Westminster XWN-18335 
(Liszt) 

Anda Angel 35127 


ABORN twenty-four vears ago in Shang- 
hai, Li-Min-Tchan was the recipient of 
prizes at both the 1957 Smetana Piano 
Competition in Prague and the 1958 
Enesco Competition in Bucharest. He 
ran fourth in the 1960 Chopin finals. Were 
one to judge the performer only on the 
basis of the Rachmaninoff side, one would 
have to admit that we have here a highly 
sensitive musician whose well-developed 
technical equipment does not interfere 
with his basically poetic approach. It is a 


much milder, almost Chopinesque treat- 
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ment than we have been accustomed to, 


but one which hardly can be termed 
phlegmatic. Perhaps it would be a more 
enjoyable experience were it not for the 
quality of the orchestra and the recording, 
which are, respectively, routine and boxy 
in sound. The other side, however, pre- 
sents an absolutely astonishing reading of 
the difficult Liszt Sonata, one which re- 
veals an enormous interpretative talent. 
Not once in this long work does the listener 
feel that the music is cheap—something 
that can happen only too readily. Here is 
a well-recorded performance of really un- 
common poetry—so good that one wants 
to hear how the young pianist handles 
other repertoire. i. 
. 
RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 in 
E minor, Op. 27; Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia ML-5436, $4.98. 
ATHE now withdrawn but unique record- 
ing of this work by Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has 
always held a special place in my affections 
despite, or rather perhaps because of, its 
erratic nature. For Ormandy’s new ac- 
count proves to my satisfaction that the 
generally faster tempi, nervous tension and 
judicious insertion of accelerandi that 
characterized the Mitropoulos effort are 
exactly what this lengthy and voluptuous 
composition needs to keep it from lapsing 
into a static sentimental monotony. This 
is not to say that Ormandy’s treatment 
which observes the standard cuts) is not 
without its dramatic moments, but that 
warmth tends to exceed dynamic impulse 
by a good bit. In one respect, however, 
this performance is in a class by itself, and 
that is the breath-taking sound of this still 
greatest of all orchestras Columbia’s 
engineers deserve a low bow i. 
° 
RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé (complete); 
London Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
London Stereo CS-6147, $4.98. 
Rosenthal Nat'l Opera of Paris. . Westminster 204 
S THE highly complex instrumentation of 
this work will probably never b2 better 


defined. But those like myself who have 
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awaited this release as an authoritative 
testament (from one with a triple identifi- 
cation with this music as conductor of the 
famed Diaghilev Company, as a prime 
exponent of the impressionists, and as a 
close friend of the composer) are in for a 
keen disappointment. There is, alas, a 
static, antiseptic sameness that pervades 
Monteux’ entire realization. Episode 
after episode—the Danse religieuse, the 
Nocturne (as it is called in the First Or- 
chestral Suite), the Warrior's Dance, both 
Danses Generales and the Pantomime, to 
name the most prominent examples—beg 
for a bit of subjective drama, intensity, 
atmosphere, or sensuality, toward all of 
which Monteux is enigmatically indif- 
ferent. The ecstatic build-up and climax 
at the opening of “Daybreak” is so cur- 
sorily understated as to be pointless; the 
viola section immediately following has 
none of the requisite languorous intimacy. 
The final Danse Generale is taken so slowly 
and flaccidly that it utterly lacks excite- 
ment, let alone the joyeux tumulte called 
for in the text. Rosenthal and Munch (on 
mono) remain the best contemporary ex- 
ponents of this work, but how I miss 
Koussevitzky! The album is superbly 
engineered. ALK. 
* 


SCRIABIN: Le Poéme d'extase, Op. 54; 
AMIROV: Azerbaijan Mugam; Houston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Everest LPBR- 
6032 or Stereo SDBR-3032, $4.98. 

Mitropoulos, N. Y. Phil. Columbia ML-4731 

s) THERE is a curious parallel between 

the Mont2ux performance of Daphnis et 

Chloé (reviewed in this issue) and Stokow- 

ski's realization of the Scriabin score. 

In either case, the work and the conductor 

seemed to be made for each other. Both 

defined the highly involved instrumenta- 


tion with exemplary clarity. And yet 
both almost totally overlooked essential 
subjective characteristics. In Poéme 


d'extase the orgiastic voluptuosness and 
erotic inflections in the solo trumpet, both 
of which Mitropoulos captured with such 
telling effect, are absent under Stokowski’s 
All that emerges is a rather 
academic reading in which transitions from 
tempo are not very well handled. The 


direction. 
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ethnically flavored (Armenian) suite in six 
movements by the Russian composer 
\mirov, who recently toured this country 
with Shostakovich and other colleagues, 
is frankly based upon folk tunes and 
dances. It boasts no particular depth but 
considerable color. Here Stokowski is his 
old self once again, alive to broad dynamic 
possibilities and small subtleties a ike. 
Everest’s engineering continues to be 
magnificent. A.K. 
* 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Sonata for Cello and 
Piano, Op. 40 (1934); PROKOFIEV: 
Sonata for Cello and Piano, Op. 119 
(1949); Antonio Janigro (cello) and 
Eva Wollmann (piano). Westminster 
XW N-18791, $4.98. 

AREGARDLESS of the political effects 

on artistic weather, chamber music has 

been an unabated occupation of Soviet 
composers. Pairing these sonatas results 
in unordinary value, proving the vast 
differences between the leading lights and 
proving, as well, their right to the top of 
the heap. Not incidental is the op- 
portunity to enjoy exceptional ensemble 
playing in a combination that has undone 
many teams. The combination of a cello 
with a piano poses the problem of bal- 
ance—the thick string sound quite often 
blends with the piano, whereas it should be 
distinctly heard with as well as opposed to 
the keyboard instrument. Janigro and 

Wollman discipline themselves so that the 

composer's intentions are realized, while 

practicing a change of sonorous canal so 
that the gamut zones are clearly defined 
for both instruments, singly and together. 

Prokofiev’s Sonata has the chiseled clarity 

of his late works. There is little of the 

grotesque, gyrating, hard-bitten elements 
that are found in his earlier compositions. 

The piece exemplifies modern classicism, 

with Bachian neoclassicism plus. In the 

terpsichorean middle movement there is a 

cadential imprint worth concentrating on, 

since it outlines a succinct phrase from 

“Dixie’’. Shostakovich’s opus is musical 

intelligibility of expressive persuasion. It 

bears all his fingerprints and none of his 
blemishes. The second movement is most 
typical, with repetitive sounds, military- 


shaped rhythms, portamenti and glissandi 
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momungggeegposengaypsecny peng quggueanegy eng ygpenngy 
Dy het ail UT To 
posse cd asastHlDbucstW nascefldealbeadles Diosestl 
The latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 
Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 
Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
So 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


the 
first 
full-scale 


biography 
of 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


‘A timely and welcome event ... In 
brisk style and abridged form idio- 
matically translated by critic Edward 
Lockspeiser, this vivacious little book 
chronicles the evolution of Poulenc’s 
career with a wealth of accurate docu- 
mentation and provocative observation 
A perceptive preface by the trans- 
lator, a comprehensive discography, 
and a catalogue of works through 1956 
round out this vivid and handsomely 
illustrated miniature.” 
{bram Chasins, 
Saturday Review 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


By Henri Hell 
NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE $5.00 


Grove Press INc. 
64 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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thrown onto the canvas. Some critics 
have found influences: Borodin, Liszt, 
Prokotiev, Beethoven, and Mozart. The 


first two seem far-fetched, but there is a 
small amount of Prokofiev, and since the 
themes and form are very clear Shostako- 
vich is happily guilty in regard to the last 
two. .\ record worth owning. as. 
a 
Richard II1; Wallenstein’s 
Haakon Jarl; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 


Sejna; Artia ALP-117, $4.98. 
Wallenstein's Camp) 
Swoboda Westminster XWN-18069 


A THESE three tone poems by Smetana 
addition to the 


SMETANA: 


Camp; Czech 


Karel 


make a very welcome 


domestic catalogue. At one time or an- 


other all have been available here pre- 


viously: Wallenstein’s Camp is still to be 
had in a rather old performance by Henry 


Richard I11, Shake 


speare, and Haakon Jarl, which depicts 


Swoboda; based on 


King Olaf's battle with the pagan usurper, 
Jarl, were once issued in a recording by 
the Czech Philharmonic (led presumably 


by Kubelik; no conductor's name was 


listed) on a now deleted Symphonic 


Releases disc. The present readings are 
exceptionally well done and the quality ot 
good, making this release 


sound is very 


highly desirable. LK 
+ 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite, Op. 


71A; Swan Lake (excerpts), Op. 20; 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Wolfgang Sawallisch Angel Stereo 


S-35644, $5.98 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake (excerpts), 
Op. 20; The Sleeping Beauty (excerpts), 
Op. 00; 
ducted by Herbert Von Karajan. 
Stereo S-35740, $5.98. 
\ utcracker) 


Fiedler, Boston Pops Orch. 
Sleeping Beauty) 


Monteux, London Sym. Orch. RCA Victor LSC-2177 
SYTHE reasons that prompted Angel to 


Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
Angel 


RCA Victor LSC-2052 


record this music with Karajan and 


Sawallisch, when such veterans of the 
balletic orchestra pit as Robert Irving and 
Efrem Kurtz are on their roster and pre- 
sumably available, will probably remain 


Chat 


have neither the professional background 


their secret. the chosen, however, 


with these works nor the idiomatic in- 
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stincts to atone for that lack, is readily ap- 
parent in these dismal offerings. Both 
feature the kind of hack arranging that is a 
tradition from the Bolshoi in Moscow to 
the “‘Monte Carlo” in New York City. 
Karajan’s Sleeping Beauty excerpts do 
begin with the first bar of the programmed 
introduction, but midway through he 
jumps to the Enchantment Scene (well 
into the Prologue). The closing sequence 
of Sawallisch’s Swan Lake potpourri is a 
mish-mash of episodes culled from the cli- 
max of the third act and leading to the 
denouement of the dramatic action—the 
flight of the swans and Rothbart’s tem- 
porary parting of the lovers. But this 
music is not included at all—only the 
introduction to it, which ends both the 
improvised arrangement and this suite of 
excerpts, leaving matters musical and 
dramatic very much up in the air. Both 
conductors include the Act IT (“white 
Pas de Deux, but with weirdly arranged 
endings that bear no resemblance to either 
the 1877 or the 1895 (and still current) 
version of this score. Sawallisch has had 
the good sense not to tamper with the 
phrasings and tempi in the Nutcracker 
Suite, but any enumeration of the horrors 
perpetrated in the other two works would 
consume pages that are better left for more 
worth-while purposes. The good engi- 
neering Is wasted. 1K. 
* 


TELEMANN: Concerti in E minor and D 
minor for Oboe, Strings, and Continuo; 
Concerto in G for Viola, Strings, and 
Continuo; Concerto in A minor for Violin, 
Strings, and Continuo; Sonata a Quattro 
in A for Strings and Continuo; André 
Lardrot Stefano Passaggio 
viola); Jelka Krek (violin); I Solisti 
di Zagreb conducted by Antonio Janigro. 
Vanguard/Bach Guild Stereolab BGS- 
5028, $5.95 


Concerto in G for Viola) 
Kirchner, Miinchinger 


(oboe); 


London LL-1321 
S)THESE are stereo versions of the works 
available monophonically on Bach Guild 
575. The variety of combinations in the 
choice of repertoire shows some intelligent 
planning, and the performances themselves 
ire quite brilliantly executed. The best 


example of this virtuosity can be heard in 
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the D minor oboe concerto, which is 
played a little too quickly in the outer 
movements for stylistic correctness but 
which is nevertheless extremely exciting 
through the sheer technique of its per- 
formers. A few other stylistic practices 
are neglected: embellishment of the solo 
part in slow movements, some double- 
dotting in the Sonata a Quattro; on the 
other hand, one will seldom find such a 
degree of spirit as one hears here, and the 
delightful performances have the additional 
advantage of a highly imaginative con- 
tinuo harpsichordist. The stereo recording 
is extremely natural-sounding, combining 
a good feeling of depth with unexaggerated 
separation IIx. 


VIVALDI: Concerto in G minor (‘‘For the 
Orchestra of Dresden” 
XII, No. 3; P. 383) 
Oboe, Violin, Strings, and Continuo 
(Tomo 265; Fanna XII, No. 35; P 
301); Concerto in F for Two Horns, 
Strings, and Continuo (Vomo 121; Fanna 
X, No. 2; P. 321): Concerto in C (Tomo 
90; Fanna XII, No. 17; P. 54); Paul 

Manzella 

Julius Paker, Harold Bennett (flutes 


Fomo 25; Fanna 


Concerto in F for 


Gershman, Fred (violins); 
Leonard Arner, Harry Smyles (oboes); 
Elias Carmen, Frank Schwartz (bas- 
soons); Weldon G. Wilber, Kathleen 
\nn Wilber (horns); 
(harpsichord); New York Sinfonietta 
conducted by Max Goberman. Library 
of Recorded Masterpieces, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
$8.50 in mono or stereo (available by 


Robert Conant 


subscription only from Library — of 


Recorded Masterpieces, 150 W. 82nd 
Street, New York 24, N. Y.) 
Concerto in F, P. 321) 
Virtuosi di Roma 
(Concerto in C, P. 54) 
Jenkins, Milan Chamber Orch 


Angel 45030 
Washington 406 
S)THIS second volume, containing four 
diversified concerti, is as impressive as the 
first. In addition to the record itself, a 
miniature score of all four works is bound 
into the album, and this makes the some- 
what high price more than a bargain. Vol. 
2, incidentally, has a much narrower spine, 
an improvement over the initial issue 
which IT am sure will please collectors who 
are ever trying to save space on their 
shelves. The performances are well- 
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Most of the 
solo players are excellent, and Max Gober- 
The music 


prepared and enthusiastic. 


man’s conducting is energetic. 
high standard. 
I.K. 


maintains an amazingly 


WILDER: Suite for Brass Quintet; HAM- 
MOND: Quintet for Brass; New York 
Brass Quintet. Golden Crest CR-4017, 
$4.98. 

AMORE and more compositions are being 

written for groups of brass instruments. 

The question arises: Can works for the 

brass family be considered chamber music, 

since the ratio of reverbatory power is so 
different from that of strings or winds? 

\ work for five brass players is not similar 

to a string quintet. The answer lies with 

the composer, who must realize the in- 
tensities, sonorities, densities, and blatan- 
cies that can exist in writing brass chamber 
music and adjust his pen accordingly. The 
similar quality of both these composers’ 


scoring patterns is striking. They pretend 


no mystery; nor indeed do they do much 
more than shuffle through the back waters 
of echt-Broadway and then trudge into the 
more serious precincts of Fifty-Seventh 
The hybrid con- 
coction is artificially sweet, 
despite the flowery intelligence in the notes 
that the music (of Wilder) is ‘ 
all necessary technical ingredients, but for 


and Seventh Avenue. 
somewhat 


‘made up of 


others, its warm communications will out- 
weigh its cerebral aspects and will prove 
a welcome addition to the library of ‘Music 
for Live People.”’”. Don Hammond's five- 
movement suite is from the hothouse of 
jazz. The potion extracted therefrom is no 
longer potent. Once it might have had 
wonderful results. Now all it does is make 
weary the body of the music. It does not 
even make one nostalgic. The affirmative 
side of this disc is the magnetic playing of 
Nagel, Schmitt, 
Phillips. 
brass instruments become violas, cellos, 


Glasel, Swallow, and 


In the hands of these performers, 


and clarinets. A.C. 


A near-perfect set of Wesendonck songs 


WAGNER: | Wesendonck 
plete, orch. Mottl 


Lieder 
“Lohengrin”: Elsa's 
Ich sah das Kind; 
Manner Sippe 


(com- 


Traum; ‘Parsifal”: 
“Die Walktire’’: Der 
Du bist der Lenz; 
soprano) with the Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch. 
London Stereo OS-25101, $5.98. 


Wesendonck) 
Lemnitz, Raucheisen (piano Urania 7019 


SFLAGSTAD and Knappertsbusch have 


Kirsten Flagstad 


combined their enormous talents to pro- 
duce a near-perfect set of Wesendoncks. 
This combination should naturally pre- 
clude the kind of true Lieder intimacy 
possible from Lemnitz and Raucheisen. 
But this is fortunately not the case. The 
interpretations are never operatic. The 
tempi have a gentle languor that never 
degenerates into dragginess. The voice is 
magnificent, with none of the strain and 
sliding up to a note characteristic of most 
latter-day Flagstad recordings. Her per- 
fect control of such a line as Baldachine 
von Smaragd from Im Treibhaus is particu- 
larly effective and moving. Knapperts- 


busch keeps the orchestra down between 
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ppp and pp for most of the time, but his 
contribution is never in the background. 
The instrumental solos achieve the kind 
of unity with the voice that is only possible 
from a master conductor. The playing of 
the orchestra is magnificent. The one 


truly agitated moment of the set, the 
opening lines of Stehe Still, is excessively 
played down. But this tiny failing does 
not merit more than passing comment. 
The reverse side is another of those silly 
collections of meaningless bits and pieces 
of Wagner which should have disappeared 
with the 78. This kind of thing is fine for 
introducing a new artist to the public, but 
considering those involved here it is simply 
irritating. Who bist der Lenz? 
sah which Kind? 
prano’s voice and temperament suited to 
There is no characteri- 


zation whatsoever, with Sieglinde in par- 


sic); who 
Nor are the great so- 


most of this music. 


ticular suffering from lack of a personality. 
\s pure singing the “Lohengrin” snatch 
is glorious, however. Knappertsbusch, on 
this side, stoops to the unaccustomed role 


H.G. 


of time-beating accompanist. 
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Choral Masterpieces of the Russian Orthodox 
Church: On the Shores of Babylon (trad., arr 
Krupitzky-Jaroff); Confession (M. Wedel); The 
Only Begotten One (Kiev's Chant, arr. Rimsky- 
Korsakov); Thy Dwelling Place (Kiev’s Chant, 
arr. Rimsky-Korsakov); The Last Supper (Father 
N. Turchaninov); The Thief Forgiven (S. Vorotki- 
kov); The Cry of Joseph (Father N. Turchaninov); 
Pre-Easter Prayer (Father N. Turchaninov); Don 
Cossack Choir, conducted by Serge Jaroff. Decca 
Stereo ©DL-79403, $4.98. 

Music of the Russian Orthodox Church: Divine 
Liturgy; Requiem Mass; Don Cossack Choir, 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. Decca set DX D-7158, 
four sides, $9.96, 

ARUSSIAN liturgical music is nothing if not 

solemn. The first of these programs ranges from 

traditional chants in the Rimsky-Korsakov ar- 
rangements to several more modern numbers, but 
the prevailing mood is somber, and the singing of 
the famous choir is very sustained, with many swel- 
lings ard diminishings in each phrase. The Don 

Cossacks are past masters at this style; their preci- 

sion is stilla matter for wonder. This version of the 

liturgy makes use of settings by Ippolitov-Ivanov, 

I'chaikovsky, Kastelsky, and Rachmaninoff, among 

others, and as an unusual feature for one of their 

programs there is a guest soloist, the excellent 
mezzo-soprano Lydia Lashevitch. The Requiem, 
rather surprisingly, turns out to be a less somber 
service than the Divine Liturgy; for the most part, 
as far as I can tell, it is made up of traditional music. 

This is another characteristic Don Cossack per- 

tormance, with extensive use of high falsetto to 

compensate for the lack of female voices. There are 
no concessions in these performances. This is quiet 
music, long drawn out, and so it is performed. An 
informative introduction to Russian liturgical music 
by Joseph Yasser accompanies each of these sets. 
P.L.M. 

o 

Love Duets: ‘Otello’ (Verdi); ‘‘Jris’ (Mascagni); 

(Bizet); “des Pécheurs de Perles” 

Bizet); ‘“‘Faust’’ (Gounod); 


“Carmen” 
Rosanna Carteri 
soprano); Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor); Sin- 
fonica di Milano conducted by Antonio Tonini. 
Angel 35601, $4.98. 
ATHE chief musical value of this program is in the 
duet from “‘/ris"’, for this second most successful of 
Mascagni's operas (or does that honor belong to 
‘L’Amico Fritz?) has not been recorded in its 
entirety. The longish scene presented includes the 
passage Un di al tempio, recorded in the far-off days 
by Emma Carelli and by Lucrezia Bori. This is 
effective music, and makes a welcome change from 
And lest 
anyone hearing it for the first time via this recording 


the well-worn repertory of operatic duets 


tall into the usual error of detecting echoes of 

Madama Butterfly’, | must point out that “‘Jris” 
was produced in 1898, some nine years before Puc- 
cini’s popular work. Another novelty is the timbre 
of di Stefano’s lyric voice in the music of ‘‘Ofello’’. 
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Vocal Miscellany 


(See also page 857) 


Most of the heroic tenors who essay this part are ill 
at ease in the love music; even the great Tamagno 
himself, for whom the role was written, is said to 
Di Stefano 
sings more easily than most, without, however, con- 


have had some trouble at this point 


vincing us that he is just what the opera needs. Both 
he and Miss Carteri keep the scene on a rather small 
scale, though their voices are allowed to overbalance 
the orchestra. The three French duets are sung in 
Italian, and the style of the performance matches 
the language. The voices are attractive together. 
Here and there the tenor slides up to an attack, but 
he and the soprano are in good form. In one spot 
Sempre amar—I wished the two singers would linger 
a little more. P.L.M. 
= 
Songs and a Wonderful Story: Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs; Amor im Nachen (Gastoldi); 
Sonnenlied (Knab); Die Nacht (Schubert); Die 
Rose stand im Tau (Schumann); Hebe deine 
Augen auf (Elijah) (Mendelssohn); A Legend 
(Tchaikovsky); Kolokolschick (Russian Folk 
Song); Necklied (Bart6x); Deep River (Spiritual); 
Spinn, spinn, Spinnerin (Reiser); Reiterlied 
(Moeller); Schwefelhilze Alsatian Folk Song); 
Die Bliimelein, sie schlafen (Folk Song); Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir conducted by Edith 
Moeller. Angel 35684, $4.98. 
AONE side of this disc is given over to Snow White, 
the story told mostly in song, though an appealing 
young voice recites some of it in verse at the begin- 
ning and near the end. An irrepressible accent, 
which will not down for all the clarity of the young- 
We are 


not told whose music is used, or who arranged the 


ster’s English, simply adds to the charm 
little drama in this form. The reverse contains a 
program quite typical of this choir as we have come 
to know it. Among various delightful trifles the 
young singers present a few-—-the Schubert, the 
Schumann, the Bart6k, the Armin Knab—that 
have real musical merit. The fresh, sweet voices 


have been trained to sing beautifully together, and 


the soloists have more than slight appeal P.L.M 
* 

French Opera Arias: ‘‘Fausi—Salui! demeure 

chaste et pure (Gounod); ‘“Lakmé’—Prendre li 

dessein d'un bijou; Ah! viens dans la forét pro 


fonde (Delibes); “Les Pécheurs de Perles'’*—C'est 
toi, toi qu'enfin je revois (Au fond du temple saint); 
Je cois entendre encore (Bizet) (with Michel Dens 
baritone, conducted by André Cluytens); 
** Werther nature (Massenet); ‘La Jolie Fille 
de Perth A la voix (Bizet e Roi d' Ys" 


Vainement, ma bien aimée (Lalo); 








** Mignon’ 
Elle ne croyait pas; Adieu, Mignon, courage 
Il est de 


Musulmans (Rabaud); Henri Legay (tenor) with 


Thomas); ‘‘Marouf’’-—La Caravane; 
Orchestre du Théatre National de Opéra con- 
Angel 35673, $4.98. 

AAS | listened to this program | was struck with 
the realization of the tremendous difference hearing 


ducted by Pierre Dervaux 


French arias sung in the real style and idiom, even 








by thinnish voices, and listening to even the richest 
# Italian tenors attempting to sing French. Legay’s 
vocal equipment is quite typical. His voice is light, 
rather thin in tone, but used with understanding and 
unfailing taste His diction is flawless. His de- 
livery is easy, with frequent drawing on the voix 
mixte as he ascends the scale. He will be remembered 
as the tenor in the Angel ‘Pearl Fishers’ set. and 
I believe the two selections from that opera here 
ffered are taken from the complete recording. His 
nging of Je crois entendre encore, which I remember 
is the best thing he did in that set, is about the 
dreamiest I ever heard, which certainly makes good 
sense dramatically He is especially successful in 


the charming little serenade from “‘La Jolte Fille de 


Perth” and the two pieces from “*Marouf". The 

second ** Mignon” aria, too, has a simple dignity that 

balances its sentiment P.L.M 
o 


For My True Love: J ancicn; Polo (Falla 
Pavane, Op. 50 (Fauré, arr. Almeida, for flute 








guitar and voice); La rom the Low Ccuntree 
Trad Black is the Color My True Love's 
Hair (Trad.); Galliard; Come Again, Sweet Love 
Doth Ne Invite (Dowland); Passerinhe esta can- 
ride Mignone); Modinha (Ovalle); Prelude 
Visé ius tois du rossignolet (Canadian folk 
ong Tlasir damou Martini); Gagliarda 
Galile oO te di piagarmi (Scarlatti); Suite 
ule 1~ Gigue (Bach); Bist du tei mi 
Bact Salli Terri (mezzo soprano); Laurindo 
\lmeida (guitar Capitol P-8461, $4.98 
AMISS Terri's husky voice is tamiliar to tanciers ot 
the Roger Wagner Chorale, with whom she sings 


and for hom she has made many arrangements 





She said to be an enthusiast and an authority on 














tk it ig in a wide variety of languages 
We ve he ¢ in Span English, Portuguese 
Frenc ind German \lmeida is one of the most 
proficient litarists practicing today, and on this 
ec ‘ plays the lute with good effect in some 
his \ll the songs are arranged for voice and 
guitar, which suits the folk melodies well and does 
t the others. Miss Terri sings in a rather 
mfidential style as though primarily for her own 
pleasure In the arrangement of the Fauré Parane 
the optional choral part is forgotten altogether, the 
voice mply vocalizing as it it were another instru 
ent P.L.M 
* 


SCHUBERT: La Pastorella; Seligkeit; Du bist dic 
Ruh; Die Forelle; Der Hirt auf dem Felsen; MEN- 
DELSSOHN: Es weiss und rat es doch keine 

ied; Neue Liebe Nachtlied; Wanderlied 
SCHOECK: Das bescheidene Wiinschlein; Mut 
em gemalten Band; Nachruf; Reiselied; Maria 
Stader prano Karl Engel (piano); Rudolt 
Gall (clarinet). Decca DL-9994, $4.98 
ASTADER'S silvery light soprano is most ap- 


Schil 


propriate to La Pastorella, with its Italian text by 





Goldoni, and the ctious little Seligkeit. Du bist 
Ruh is flawless in execution, yet lacks a degree 
© two ot intensity; Die Forelle could do with a little 
mor Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, certainly 


ot been done better in many a moon The 


welty of the program comes on the second side ot 











the disc. The Mendelssohn lieder are poetic, sen- 
sitive and varied; there is more substance in then 
than is generally credited to the songs of this com- 
poser, and they are sung with considerable charm 
Like a patriotic Swiss, the singer ends with four 
songs of her countryman Othmar Schoeck, who 
though he died as recently as 1957, belongs to the 
high noon of the great lieder tradition. His poem- 
are such as delighted Schumann, Franz, and Brahms 
and his settings stem from these masters. This is 
not to say, however, that they are without indiv 
iduality Mit einem eemalten Band, a Goethe lyri« 
most familiar in Beethoven's setting, has a lilt of its 


own, and Nachruf will haunt the memory. All are 

exquisitely performed. The reproduction of the 

piano lacks something of clarity. P.L.M 
2 


Armenian Songs: Sareri hovin mernim; Ov took 
sarer (Krikor M. Suni); Koutanuerk (Komitas 
Vertabed); Goojn ara; Kna, kna (Vertabed); 
Varte (Romanos Melikian); Zinch 00 zinch (Suni); 
Goghpa Yayli (A. der Ghevontian); Dzove (\ 
Srvantzdiantz); Nazer (Kourken Alemshah); 
Ardzat loosnag (Serge Koushnareff); Adooni 
Vertabed); Sipana Kacher (Vertabed); Cosmo 


politan Chorale; Jacques Artinian (tenor) 
Barkev Lorian tenor); Elizabeth Ferraro 
soprano); Margareth Douglas; conducted by 


Florence Mardirosian Westminster XWN 
18824, $4.98. 
AIF Kipling’s famous twain meet anywhere in the 
world it must be in Armenia; as the notes accom- 
this 


panying this record point out, the music o 
people has elements of both the West and the East 
The songs presented by this chorus and_ these 
soloists certainly have oriental qualities in their 
melodies, yet they do not sound strange to our 
western ears The subjects treated are a not un- 
usual line of love, labor and longing, with some 
moods of nature and of the evening. The singing is 
mostly done by the chorus, with piano accompani- | 
ment, though a few of the numbers are done by the 
solo voices. Outstanding is the true, rich, steady 
soprano ot Elizabeth Ferraro P.L.M 
° 
The Beloved Choruses: Sheep may safely graze; 
Jesus, Joy of man’s desiring; A mighty fortress; In 
leepest grief Bach); The heavens are telling 
Haydn); To Music (Schubert); Glory, glory, 
glory (Rimsky-Korsakov); On great lone hill 
Sibelius); Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir (Dr. Richard P 
Condie, director) and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia MI 
5364, $4.98 
AMESSRS. Ormandy and Condie have gone all 
uit in this recording in addressing a popular 
audience Bach's gentle pastoral Schafle kénne) 
icher weiden is dressed up to the nines, and the 
chorale well-known as Jesu, ioy of man’s desiring, in 
which at least Bach's oboe obbligato might have 
been retained, is given the works. The chorale A 
mighty fortress and the final chorus trom the Si 
Matthew Passion are at least allowed to speak for 
themselves. On the second side Schubert's An dix 
Musik is given the tull treatment. Definitely not a 
record tor the connoisseur P.M. 
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An Equipment Review 


By LARRY ZIDE 


United Audio Dual 1006 Turnable/Changer 


lr USED to be that a reviewer's task 
I was simple and clear-cut. A changer 
was a changer and a manual player was 
just that. Now we have changers that are 
manual players and manual players that 


\nd 


are, with certain limitations, capable of 


change records modern changers 
performance characteristics equal to those 
of the better manual systems 

The Dual, a West German import, cer- 
Dual is 


capable of extremely versatile action as a 


tainly is \dditionally, the 


changer. It will handle all four speeds, 


and also change and index (through a 


unique feeler system in the arm) records 
of any size. The Dual will tind the lead-in 
groove perfectly for records of any di- 
ameter from 6!% inches on up to 12 inches. 
The turntable is switched automatically 
to the 45 speed during the change cycle. 
\fter the arm feels its way to the begin- 
ning of a disc, the mechanism is switched 
to the pre-selected speed. With certain 
specifically Audio Book, 162/3, 


7-inch records; and a very few early LPs) 


records 


the stylus already had reached the first 


modulated grooves before the speed 


switch took place No recent 


domestic records, including the groove- 


foreign or 


guard types, presented any problems at all. 

The change mechanism itself is quite 
novel. The entire record control is in the 
center spindle. A three-point suspension 
This kind tends not to enlarge 
I found that the spindle 


few (older) 


is used. 
the record hole. 
simply would not drop a 
records with rather narrow spindle holes. 
Slightly this 
problem. All controlled 
by three push-buttons on the front panel. 


(heir action was positive and effective, 


enlarging the holes cured 


functions are 


provided the button was fully depressed. 
It is possible to activate the stop button 
while a record is playing without causing 
the arm to jump grooves. One other de- 
sirable changer feature: when the arm is 
returned to rest, either manually or auto- 
matically, it completely disengages the 
drive shuts off the 

rhe turntable compares favorably with 
manual tables in all respects. 
both 
exceptionally low 
turntables 


system and motor. 
the best 
Rumble, vertical, was 
than that of 
I have come 


were the 


lateral and 
lower 
manual 
across. Flutter 
lowest I have yet found in an automatic 
3 discs and 


several 
and wow 
machine. I tried some 162 


found that music was as free from flutter 





UNITED AUDIO DUAL 1006 TURNTABLE/CHANGER 


Prices 


846 


without base, $69.95; base in mahogany or walnut $6.95; spindle for 45 r.p.m., $4.80. 
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and wow at this speed as it is on a good 
many changers and manual players at the 
more conventional speeds. On my sample, 
about 


the turntable ran 14%% fast in 


speed. This is well within acceptable 
standards, although pitch purists will miss 
the lack of speed adjustment on the Dual. 
One point that did distress me, however, 
in a unit that is of otherwise excellent de- 
sign, is that the turntable itself is steel. It 
will attract, 


and will thus increase the 


stylus pressure of some magnetic car- 


tridges. This problem can for the most 
part be overcome by acquiring a sponge 
rubber turntable pad of at least a quarter- 
thickness. limit the 


amount of records the changer will accom- 


inch in This will 
modate, but will also have the side effect 
of improving the warp-wow characteristics 
of the arm. 

The arm itself is, as is the rest of the 
Dual, of good design. Resonance is very 
When not 
engaged in the change cycle the arm is, 
by means of a clutch assembly, com- 


low in frequency and intensity. 


As a conse- 
quence the Dual will accept and track at 
the lowest pressures with the high-com- 


pletely free of all gearing. 


pliance cartridges so long as the Dual is 
used for manual playing or changing, at 
At the top of 
a stack of ten records a Shure M3D was 
tracking at 


most, three or four records. 


than the 
With this 


cartridge at five grams the stylus assembly 


two grams more 


three grams on the bottom. 


had withdrawn to such a point that the 


feeler wheels in the arm contacted the 
record causing the stylus to jump grooves. 
It is recommended here that if the Dual 
is to be used primarily as a changer, a 
stiffer cartridge (such as the Shure M7D) 
should be used to play a stack of, say, ten 
records. As a manual player, or for 
changing three or four records, no cartridge 
restrictions apply. 

What this all adds up to is this: The 


Dual is probably the best automatic 


single record player currently available. 
It has exceptionally low rumble, flutter, 
and wow, with excellent speed stability. 
It has, further, an arm that tracks excep- 
tionally well at tracking forces equal to 
As a 
record-playing device the Dual is cer- 


those of fine transcription arms. 
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tainly tops in its price category. 
features make it a delight. 
a generous 


Its many 
The arm has 
handle, which allows even 


clumsy fingers to use it easily. A stylus 
force gauge is built into the Dual. At 
forces over three grams it is reasonably 
accurate. Under three grams, just as with 
most spring-loaded stylus force gauges, 
it is not 


very accurate, nor even 


sistently inaccurate. 


con- 


The change mechanism, I feel, could be 
better. Certainly a turntable as good as 
this one deserves better. The Dual is, in 
this version, a relative newcomer to the 
United States. I feel that the changer 
problems that exist will be rapidly ironed 
out. There seems to be nothing in- 
trinsically wrong with the system. And, 
except for the difficulty with high-com- 
pliance cartridges, the 
beautifully right 


changer works 


The arm feeler 


system is novel and practical. 


now. 
The drop 
mechanism itself is virtually foolproof. 
From my point of view, the very idea of 
records’ clanging against each other on a 
changer is repugnant to begin with. There- 
fore the Dual is highly recommended for 
what it is 
without 


an automatic single player 
peer. As such, I like the Dual 
without reservation. 





UBSEQUENT tO the writing of this 
review Dual submitted a new ver- 
sion of the 1006 changer. This new 
version, which is now being supplied 
to dealers, overcomes the principal 
objection voiced in the body of the 
review. The new model will track the 
top disc of a ten-record stack at no 
more than a one-half-gram increase in 
pressure over that of the initial disc. 
The last paragraphs of the review 
should now . amended as follows 
The Dual 1006 may be used with 
the highest-compliance cartridges for 
all functions. It is now fully recom- 
mended as a changer, for standard 
discs with its regular change spindle, 
or for forty-fives with its thick spindle 
(available optionally My feelings 
about changers in general stand, but if 
you desire the automatic features of this 
sort of device, and also wish the finest 
turntable-arm performance, then the 
Dual is as close to this ideal as can be 


had. —L.Z 





















EICO FM Tuner Kit, Model HFT-90 and EICO AM Tuner Kit, Model HFT-94 


a tuner kits are something 
< relatively new on the market. A 
prime reason is that tuner construction 
is far more critical than it is for preamps 
and amps. A wire not routed exactly ac- 
cording to instructions can, in a poorly de- 
signed kit, cause many ills in the finished 
product. Tuners also require electronic 
alignment of several components for peak, 
low-distortion operation. In these two 
products EICO has, for all practical pur- 
Both kits 


are fairly easy to build, and the completed 


poses, solved these problems. 


units perform well. 
It is EICO 
does not, at least at this writing, make a 


interesting to note that 


stereo tuner as such. These two units 
perform the functions of AM-FM_ stereo 
well, with the 


reception exceptionally 


added versatility of being completely 


separate. Consumers who believe, as | 
do, that AM-FM stereo broadcasting is at 
best only fair, and that in any case it will 
be a more or less dead issue when FM 
stereo multiplexing is approved, are ad- 
vised that EICO also makes an AM-FM 
tuner kit, though this product is not re- 
viewed here. 
HFT-90 Construction Notes 

\s with all EICO kits, an excellent 
ind well-illustrated book is 
In addition to the construction section, 


provided. 


the book gives complete details for in- 
strument alignment I found construc- 


tion relatively easy, as kits go, though 
the neophyte is advised to cut his eye 
teeth on a power amplifier before tackling 


the more complex tuners. Still, EICO’s 


book is such that the average intelligent 
kit builder who proceeds carefully should 


EICO HFT-90 
FM TUNER KIT 


have a properly operating instrument o; 
completion. Some specific instructions 
that may aid the beginner are the follow- 
ing: 

On the first page of mounting instruc- 
tions: Instruction 3: This 7-pin socket is 
the one without a center post. 

On the first page of wiring instructions: 
Instructions 1 and 3: I found all the power 
transformer leads already cut to size. 

Second page of wiring instructions: 
Instruction 19: Be sure the bare wire does 
not contact anything. Instruction 28: use 
spaghetti over both leads. 

Page 15C, Instruction 8: be sure to re- 
move the paper backing from the dial 
scale. 

Listening Tests 
rhe EICO HFT 90 


tremely well on completion. 


performed  ex- 
Sound was 
clean and full. I was frankly surprised to 
find how well this tuner does function. 
In my New York City location I was able 
to receive all stations with just a piece of 
wire as an antenna. In A-B comparisons 
with an expensive, high-quality tuner, the 
EICO proved to be only a shade less clean 
with somewhat more high-frequency roll- 
off than is desirable. Drift was for all 


Sensitivity: 1.5 uv for 20 db of cuieting; 2.5 uv for 30 db 
full limiting from 25 uv 

Input: 390 ohms balanced 

Frequency Response: 20-20,000 1 db 

IF Bandwidth: 260 kc at 6 db pcints 

Cetector Characteristic: Peak separation of 600 kc; linear 


bandwidth of 400 kc; Broadband ratio detector pre- 


ceded by stabilized limiter stage 

Stability 
after approximately one minute 

Output: two; cathode follower and multiplex 

Hum: 60 db below 1 volt 

Controls: Tuning, vol!ume-off 

Prices: kit, $39.95 less cover; wired, $65.95 less cover 
cover, $3.95 
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Maximum drift of 20 kc from cold start; stable 
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Sensitivity: 3 uv at 30%, mod. for 1 volt output, 20 dbS N 
Selectivity 
Wide: 14 kc at-6 db 
Narrow: 7 kc at-6 db 
Frequency Response 
Wide: 20-9,000 cps at-3 db 
Narrow : 20-5,000 cps at-3 db 
IF FREQUENCY: 455 kc 


practical purposes non-existent in spite of 
the fact that this tuner does not incor- 
(AFC is not 
essential to the design of a quality tuner. ) 

I returned the finished tuner to EICO for 
a critical alignment to see what improve- 
On this 
sample, at least, alignment seemed to im- 


porate an AFC circuit. 


ments this service would make. 
prove sensitivity somewhat, as well as 
even further lowering the already low dis- 
tortion. Frequency response was ex- 
cellent with only an excessive db of droop 
it 40 cycles. Again in A-B comparison 
the EICO was only a shade inferior to my 
reference—impressive results indeed from 
a tuner kit costing $40. The HFT-90 
represents without 


question an extra- 


ordinary value. It isan economy product, 
to be sure, but unlike many tuners in this 
price class it is a genuine high-fidelity 
product. 
AM Tuner Kit Construction Notes 
Page 11C, Instruction 5: Cover both 


leads with spaghetti. Instruction 23: 
Twist the leads as shown in fig. 5. In- 
struction 28: Be sure not to use the 1-watt 
resistor here. 

Page 13C, Instruction 22: Be sure the 
braid fits before cutting it. 
Mount the 


ferrite loopstick with the caution plate up 


Page 15C, Instruction 2: 


(away from the chassis). 
Listening Tests 
This is a most excellent AM _ tuner. 
Only because of the lack of high fre- 
quencies inherent in U. S. AM broadcast- 
ing (stations are limited to a maximum 
response up to 7,500 cycles, most actually 
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EICO HFT-94 
AM TUNER KIT 





Antenna 
antenna 

Image Rejection: 58 db 

Distortion: Less than 1°7, harmonic at 1007, modulation 

Output: Low impedance plate follower; extra recording 
output 

Controls: Bandwidth Selector, level power on-off, tuning 

Prices: kit, $39.95; wired, $55.95; includes cover 


Ferrite rod (built in); provision for external 


cut off to avoid interference at about 
5-6,000 cycles) was it possible to tell AM 
from its FM counterpart. Given wide- 
band AM broadcasting such as is avail- 
able in Europe, I expect the AM tuner 
could equal the FM tuner in all respects, 


This AM tuner is 


extremely quiet with a decent signal, and 


except possibly noise. 


a wide-normal switch is of help in re- 
ceiving weaker signals with low interfer- 
ence. Anyone living in an area of the 
country not served by FM will find the 
HFT-94 capable of duplicating, with a 
minimum of interference, all that the AM 
stations can deliver. 

In conclusion: both tuners are excellent. 
When their cost is figured in they be- 
come best buys. Both are smooth in 
tuning, have front-panel volume controls, 
trouble-free 


and should’ provide long 


service. Both, incidentally, feature what 
EICO calls Eyetronic Tuning. The dial 


indicator is also the tuning indicator. 
When the exclamation point contracts to 
minimum the station is exactly on. I 
found the system quite effective. Listeners 
with an interest in AM-FM stereo will 
find the two units can provide as close to 
ideal reception as the system allows. 
In kit form both are recommended for the 
novice with only slight reservations. 
(Comments on the FM tuner kit in the 
foregoing also apply to the AM kit, which 
is similar in construction). As a factory- 
wired unit, the FM tuner can be bettered 
only at considerably higher price. The 
AM tuner, for high-fidelity purposes, can 


hardly be bettered at any price. 
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'; STATE that I am impressed by 
this new cartridge from Pickering 
is to put it mildly to say the least. This 
cartridge in terms of 
It will track 
virtually anything that can be cut. And 


is by far the best 


stereo that I have vet heard 


it produces smooth, peak-free, undistorted 
My only quarrel, in fact, is just 
While it is true that it is 


sound 
that sound 
smooth, it seems to dip about five db in 
most of the range above three kc. The re- 
sultant sound is rather mellow with a lack 
of bite. I must say, however, that except 
for this the cartridge is extraordinary. 
Frequency response extends to over 15 kc 
with smooth rolloff beyond. Distortion is 
as low as I have ever heard in any cart- 
ridge. This is only the second cartridge 
I have found that will track the Fletcher- 
Munson side of the Cook Chromatic Scale 
record at under three grams—a testimony 
to its excellent compliance. 

It is in channel separation that this 
cartridge really shines. I measured 28 db 
of separation at 1 ke. This is an excellent 
figure but it only tells a fragment of what 
this cartridge can do. At 12 ke, where 
most cartridges are lucky to have 10 db of 
separation, the Pickering read 18 db. 
Below 1 kc, separation was no less than 


25 db down to forty cycles (the tests were 





PICKERING 380-A STEREO CARTRIDGE 
Jutput: 15 mv per channel 
Channe! Separation: 30-35 db 
Frequency Response: 2 db 20-20,000 cycles per second 
Tracking Force: 2-5 grams; with “C’’ stylus (for changers) 
3-7 grams 
Price: 380-A, $34.50; 380-C $29.85 
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Pickering 380-A Stereo Cartridge 


conducted with London Stereo Test Dis« 
PS-131.) 
urements actually may indicate the limit 


It is possible that these meas 


of the test record, rather than the cart 
ridge. These figures apply within about 
114 db to either channel of the cartridge. 

Iranslated into listening terms, what 
all this means is that the new Pickering is 
the first cartridge [ have yet heard with 
which instrument wander ceases to be a 
problem. The stereo effect is, speaking 
subjectively at least, as good as that from 
tape. The high-frequency droop that this 
cartridge exhibits tends to minimize the 
high-frequency distortion that many ster- 
eodiscs are plagued with. At the same 
time, really clean discs seem to sound 
somewhat mellow, but do not lack for ex- 
treme highs. Bass response extends to the 


extreme bottom, without boom, and 
without stylus rattle in heavily modu- 
lated Hum 


dentally, is as low as I have ever found ina 


passages. pick-up, inci- 
cartridge. 

As a stereo cartridge, for the playing 
of stereo records, the 380-A in my opinion 
simply has no peer. For a collection of 
stereodiscs, where the stereo effect is all- 
important, the Pickering is ideal. If its 
sound quality is not slightly deficient to 
your ears, (I must emphasize that this is 
only a slight deficiency; in A-B compari- 
sons with my reference cartridge, the 
Pickering seemed only somewhat less 
crisp) then this is the cartridge to buy. 
Certainly the easily replaceable stylus- 
generating element assembly makes this 
moving-magnet design convenient to 
service. The very high output is an addi- 
tional bonus that users of relatively high- 


All in all, 


Pickering has a cartridge to be proud of. 


noise preamps will appreciate. 


As for me, for stereo records at least, this 
is the cartridge I will use until something 
better comes along. For mono, and my 
collection is still at least 80% 
channel discs, I prefer a bit more bite on 
top and a touch better transient response. 
Someday, and I think soon, we may 
have both ideal sound and ideal stereo 
Until then, I'm using 


single- 


in one cartridge. 
two cartridges. 
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HAYDN: Symphony No. 100 in G, 
“Military”; Symphony No. 101 in D, 
“Clock”; Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Mogens Wo6ldike. Van- 
guard Four Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape. 
Vanguard VTB-1609, $6.95. 

NONE would be hard pressed to find 
anything to quarrel with in this release. 

The same recording has been released in 

other media and almost unanimously 

praised. Let me only add my own acco- 
lade for W6ldike’s conducting and Van- 
guard’s clean, wide-range sound, with its 
restrained stereo separation, and low noise 
level. The slight tape hiss does not get 
in the way of the performances. 2. 


* 
Petrouchka Com- 


London Symphony Or- 


STRAVINSKY: 
plete Ballet; 
chestra conducted by Sir Eugene Goos- 
sens. Four Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, 
Everest T-43033, $7.95. 

TIGOOSSENS Petrouchka with 

good taste and decorum. 


treats 
Consequently 
this performance, although excellent in 
every other way, becomes just a shade too 
sober. The incisive, derisive, satirical 
humor present in the score has all its sharp 
edges rounded off. Everest’s sound, con- 
taining a small amount of crosstalk, is big 
and very clean. PAP. 
2 
I Want To Live; a jazz group conducted 
by Johnny Mandel. Four Track 7% 
ips. Stereo Tape, United Artists UATC- 
2201, $7.95. 
TITHE contents of this tape constitute 
the background score for the motion pic- 
ture 1 Want To Live. Written throughout 
in jazz style, the music is alternately 
With all- 
around superb engineering this album 


moody or nervously noisy. 


might prove attractive to jazz or hi-fi 
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buffs seeking some rather spectacular 
demo material. ie 
e 
Joe Reisman Salutes. Joe Reisman 
and his Orchestra and Chorus. Four 
Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, Roulette 
RTC-508, $7.95. 
T)/THE arrangements here are mostly big, 
lush, and spectacular (complete with sea 
surf and sea gull sound effects for Ebbtide), 
with performances which smack of not too 
much enthusiasm. 
erally album are Blue Tango, 
Holiday for Strings, Poor People of Paris, 
Theme from Moulin Rouge, and Around the 
World. The sound is quite juicy through- 


Included in this gen- 
gooey 


out, fine for putting a hi-fi rig through its 
paces. oe 
. 

Show Tunes and Old 


Lenny Herman (Quartet). 


Favorites: 

Four Track 
714 ips. Stereo 
4T-5, $7.95. 

TIWELL played dance music. <All twelve 


Tape. Livingston 


selections are fast fox-trots, which can be 
good or bad, depending on what you want. 
The quartet is composed of a tenor sax, 
piano, drums, and accordion. Stereo 
serves the group admirably. Clean, quiet 


tape sound. LZ. 
a 
That Latin Beat for Dancing Feet; 
Irving Fields Trio. Four Track 71% ips. 
Stereo Tape, Vox XTC-711, $7.95. 
TIIT’S title makes this tape album self- 
explanatory. This collection of cha chas, 
rhumbas, tangos, etc.—titles include Kiss 
of Fire, I Get Ideas, Besame Mucho, Green 
Eyes, Brazil, and Peter Johns’ Merengue 
are unwavering in their style of arrange- 
ment and persistence of heavily accented 
beat. All excellent for dancing, I suppose. 
PAL. 


The sound is crystal-clear. 
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Bayanihan: Philippine Dance Company. 
Monitor MF-322 and MF-330, each 
$4.98. 

ADURING the summer of 1958 at the 

Brussels World Fair the Bayanihan Dance 

Company made its first appearance away 

from home. Since then this Philippine 

ensemble has traveled in many countries, 
including the United States, and has re- 
ceived acclaim everywhere. These un- 
usual recordings from an area unknown 
to the musical public are welcome docu- 
ments The performances are _ spirited 
and communicate the same spontaneity 
as do their stage performances. The ma- 
terial is treated with respect and honest 
scholarship. The traditional styles of 
primitive and sophisticated music are left 
in recognizable form—no over-dressing, no 
forcing of round pegs into square holes. 
Music from the Philippines presents a 

rich variety stemming from such disparate 
cultures as Malayan, Chinese, Indian, 
Spanish, and modern American. The 
lack of homogeneity in this music is un- 
doubtedly due to the peculiar isolation of 
each individual island. The mountain 
people of northern Luzon retain tribal 
customs and lore of a most primitive sort, 
while other islands reflect their Arabic 
and Indo-Malayan origins in the type 
of singing as well as instruments. These 
musical cultures are alive on 
many of the islands, and yet the general 
aspect of Philippine music is Western 

a soft version of sate Aabaeias and 

Spanish country music 
Instruments include popular _ string 

bands in addition to more indigenous 

ones such as nose flutes, gongs, drums, 
bamboo sticks, and coconut shells, the 
latter worn by the dancers. Interludes of 
instrumental playing, solo and_ choral 
singing, as well as purely percussive ac- 
companiments, make for variety and in- 


ancient 


terest. _& 
e 
Passport to China: Artia ALP-112, 
$4.98. 


AIN case you are wondering what the 
Chinese are doing behind that Wall in 
music, here’s your chance to find out. 
The Chinese National Song and Dance 
Ensembles recorded these performances 
in Prague some time ago, giving us a first 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


hearing of Chinese music today. It is a 

fascinating document, not only of tradi- 

tional music but also its contemporary 
form, in which Eastern and Western 
techniques freely interchange. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
Eastern composers show greater insight 
into Western music than vice versa. 
When a Westerner uses Orientalisms the 
results are invariably superficial, exotic, 
and incongruous. The Chinese, as in this 
fine example, and the Japanese, too, use 
our harmonic and contrapuntal tech- 
niques, our Western orchestra, with ease 
and skill. 

The six compositions in this collection 
have such programmatic titles as The 
Bubbling Brook, Song of the Maiden Lan 
Chua, and The Last Battle Between King- 
doms Chu and Han.  Russian-trained 
singers offer startling contrasts to the 
singers of the Chinese classical tradition 
with its falsetto effects, nasal tone, fast 
changes from low to high registers, the 
infinitely subtle voice shadings, and skill- 
ful ornamentation. 

Choral sections treated in acceptable 
Western harmonic arrangements and fre- 
quent interludes of Western orchestral 
passages vie with traditional flutes, lutes, 
and drums. Although the somewhat 
limited Chinese pentatonic scale (all 
the black notes on the piano, that is) 
permeates the works of these composers 

not listed, unfortunately), they handle 
this scale with imagination, giving full rein 
despite its restrictions to their improvisa- 
tional talents, which are considerable. 

Performers are top-notch and the re- 
cording quality is excellent. Too bad 
the liner notes provide no information 
about what's performed, only giving an 
essay on ancient Chinese music. Y 

* 

The United Nations Singers: Folk 
Songs around the World; under the 
direction of Donald Read. Coral CRL- 
57301, $3.98. 

ATHE United Nations Singers is a recre- 

ational club for U. N. workers. Its mem- 

bers, from twenty-five countries, sing 
music from each. The group performs on 
radio, TV, and a interested 
in the work of the U.N. A worthy cause! 

The songs on this album come from 
many parts of the globe—China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Finland, the U. S.— 
and they are well chosen. Unfortunately, 
the choral arrangements are unimagina- 
tive, and the performances are as dull 
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as Sunday morning church singing by the 

sec ond-string boys’ choir. 

It is not enough to pick good songs— 
the world is overflowing with them. It is 
up to the arranger to probe each song for 
its individual characteristics, to illuminate 
it in the arrangement. Not to do so is to 
make every number sound alike, or to 
completely misinterpret the idea, as hap- 
pens in this recording. 

A chorus bearing the name of the U.N. 
should be worthy of its organization. 

—P.K. 
* 

Ralph Young: Folk Songs For You and 
Me. Orchestra conducted by Leo Addeo. 
Everest Stereo SDBR-1044, $4.98. 

S/HERE is a pop singer singing folk-like 

English songs, folk-like Western songs, 

and one Negro spiritual. Guess you can't 

trust ‘‘the folks” to do anything them- 

selves nowadays—certainly not write a 

folksong. They may palm these off as folk 

songs on some but never on you or me! 

Mr. Young has a manly bass-baritone 
which he uses to good advantage. His 
voice drips with the pathos and utter 
desperation of it all. Ah, life is so cruel! 
If he isn’t singing in Hollywood he should 
be. I can see him now against a techni- 
color sunset, his arm around the girl (she 
smiles through her tears), singing away 
as only a Hollywood hero in blue jeans 
hitching them up after every stanza) can 


do. PK. 
+ 
Here Come the Coachmen! Hi-Fi 
Record R-412, $4.95. 
A THESE pale imitators of Woodie 


Guthrie, The Weavers, and the Kingston 
lrio sing American folk songs as though 
they wished they were singing something 
else but had picked up the folk music lead 
sheets by mistake. The Coachmen 
where did they get that name, for 
heaven’s sake?) really behave as though 
they were caught with hot cargo and just 
don’t know what to do with it. Which 
goes to prove once again that would-be 
singers of folk music, if they are not in- 
stinctive with the material, should at 
least use their heads and think about 
what they're up to before grabbing for the 
nearest microphone. Their Pretty Polly 
is best left unanalyzed. HY. 
2 
Brother John Sellers: Big Boat I'p 
The River. Monitor MP-505, $4.98. 
AHERE is a young singer steeped in the 
grand tradition of the blues and gospel 
songs. He has taken up the mantle of 
Huddy Leadbetter (‘‘Leadbelly’’) and 
Big Bill Broonzy, from whom he learned 
many of these songs. He has drive and 
power as well as deep feeling and projects 
what he has to say in an authentic style. 
He embellishes the tunes without artifice 
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through free improvisation, but within 
the framework of tradition. The small 
combo that supports him lends some 
sophistication and adds color, compen- 
sating for a lack of it in the voice. Among 
the songs are the familiar Crawdad, City 
Called Heaven, and Strange Fruit. The 
sound of the voice is live, and the instru- 
ments are highlighted tastefully and with- 
out distortion. H.H. 
® 

Street and Gangland Rhythms: Beats 

and improvisations by six boys in 

trouble; collected and edited by E. 

Richard Sorenson. Folkways FD-5589, 

$5.95. 

ADESPITE the sensational title of this 
disc, most rewarding for the folklorist are 
those innocent rhythms and rhymes of 
the youngsters of the street, which are 
akin to the games and nonsense songs of 
children in other regions. They mix fact 
with fantasy, observe adult life through 
the colored prism of youth’s eyes, and 
merge traditional songs and story with the 
more current pop trends. The instru- 
ments played, either as solo or accom- 
paniment, are mainly bongo drums and 
any other sound making device at hand: 
sticks, bells, and coke bottles. Side one 
consists of the following groupings: per- 
cussion ensembles, rhythms with voices 
(disconnected words, ejaculations, imita- 
tion Spanish), rhythms with verses 
(spoken recitations), and songs. In 
Gugamanga), which is the named used for 
a sort of boogey-man, the boys pass the 
ball to each other, taking turns at making 
up a stanza. Riding Hood Boogy Man 
is a modern setting of the well known 
children’s story. Through the solo singing 
and the responses of a second boy, 
Sister Suki achieves a form close to the 
traditional Negro folk ballad in language, 
imagery and inflection. But The Fox 
isa real wow! It is a super-charged inter- 
pretation of the song that was probably 
learned from a calypso-like version sung 
by Belafonte. Here it is sung presto with 
a patter to rival the best of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

All of the aforementioned material is on 
side one of the disc. The second side 
contains extempore dramatic recitations 
with punctuating drum beats and rhythm 
bac kground. Its contents, dealing with 

gang fights « ind the way of life of the street 
jungle, is of greater interest to the sociolo- 
gist. For one interested in theater and 
music, echoes of ‘‘West Side Story” can 
be heard—or is it the source? 


The record as a whole is an absorbing 
document as well as a stimulating musical 
experience. It is regrettable that the 
young performers, perhaps future artists, 
because of social stigma must remain 
anonymous. H.H. 
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i By PAUL KRESH 


HE MONTH of May brought quite 

a few flowers of good and one or two 
evil ones with thorns to bedeck this de- 
partment’s garrulous garden of the spoken 
word. After hearing the loudspeaker talk, 
talk, talk for hours of playing time one is 
tempted, like the writer in the Thurber 
story, to “‘go out and listen to music some- 
where’. Hlowever, the voices that spoke 
were distinguished ones. 


¥ 


An Informal Hour With S. J. Perel- 
my Conceived, planned, and directed 
by Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken Arts 705, 
$5.95 

AARMED with a gigantic dictionary, a 

history of the world, and a twenty-volume 

cross-referenced encyclopedia, we settled 
down gingerly for the informal interlude 
with Mr. Perelman. After a false start ina 
strange nasal voice resembling mouse more 
than man, the old master soon gains poise 

and momentum and before long, in a 

Groucho-like New Yorkese, he is wildly 

flinging his vocabulary and recondite al- 

lusions to the four winds with gusto and 
considerable drama. No detached read- 
ing, this We are made to suffer the 
noes procession of domestics in “Kitchen 

Bouquet” to a point of shattering hilarity 

such as could only be approached on the 

printed page. For the masterworks of 

Perelman, as any home Thespian who has 

succeeded in collaring a friend into listen- 

ing will tell vou, is ideally suited to reading 
aloud The last cook having departed, 

Mr. Perelman is found starving for a candy 

bar in the Orient in the course of an ad- 

venture so harrowing that the listener 
would be well advised to take a little 
nourishment before embarking on it. To 
quote would be fatal, since once started it 
would be impossible to stop. On side two 
the intrepid S. J. takes up one of his 
favorite subjects—-Southern California 

and proceeds to etch a blindingly realistic 
portrait of a starlet with whom he purports 
to have spent perhaps the longest evening 
in modern literary annals. The account is 
liberally sprinkled with deadly references 
to the Reader's Digest, Howard Keel, 
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WORDS 
ONLY 


Continuing a survey 
of readings covering 
the recent past— 


Esther Williams, and other telling phe- 
nomena of the age. The recording ends 
with “Is There An Osteosynchrondroitician 
In The House?” concerning a mechanical 
display Mr. Perelman happened to pass in 
a Lexington Avenue shoe store. No use 
trying to explain that any further. Just 
brush up for a stiff vocabulary test, and 
spin this unsettling platter on your own. 
+ 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 
Presented by Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken 
Arts 762, $5.95. 

AWILLIAMS, that Jack-of-all-theater- 

trades, not only offers himself as Mr. 

Dickens in this splendid presentation, but 

as a bewildering number of the author’s 

pe ters into the bargain. At one point 
in “Mr. Bob Sawyer Gives A Bachelor 

Party” the Williams voice, equal to just 

about anything, performs an awesome 

tour de force in the guise of some six Or more 
individuals at the party, no two with the 
same pitch or intonation and, what is even 
more uncanny, without ever mixing up 
any of them as the scene unfolds. Mr. 
Williams, one soon learns, knows exactly 
what he is about. He is not just reading, 
but comes to the microphone after the 
most painstaking preparations. The result 
is a recording that in terms of performance 
sets a high mark for the field. Technically 
it is not so fine, being the only spoken 
word disc we've played to date to betray 
an annoyingly noticeable surface hiss, and 
an introduction dubbed at a noticeably 
lower level than what follows. What fol- 
lows, though, is well worth playing and 
replaying the section on “Moving In 

Society’’, describing the nouveaux riches in 

mid-nineteenth century London in terms 

of their furnishings and silver (there's a 

man in it who has taught himself to 

“tolerate taste’’) so that the description of 

the appropriately named _ Veneerings’ 

rooms alone tells us almost all we need to 
know to conjure up those in residence; 
several extremely absorbing scenes from 

“Dombey and Son" and the dazzling 
finale of the aforementioned Mr. Sawyer’s 
party, an episode from Pickwick Papers, 
containing an imitation of a loud- mouthed 

London landlady by Mr. Williams that is 
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liable to scare the neighbors out of their 
abode with its shrill realism. Would that 
the fellow inthe Waugh novel whocaptured 
an Englishman in the tropics and forced him 
to read Dickens aloud every night could 
have been supplied with a gramophone and 
this recording! 
° 

The Caedmon Treasury of Modern 

—— Reading Their Own Poetry. 

Caedmon set TC-2006, four sides, 

$11.90. 
AIMAGINE twenty of the 
pealing poets of our time—some of them 
gone for good now—seated around your 
own living room in a circle where not prose 
but poetry is spoken, to offer definitive 
readings of their works. Perhaps then 
you will have some idea of the kind of 
evening in store for you if you bring home 

‘The Caedmon ‘Treasury’ Here are 
Yeats, Auden, Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, 
Louis MacNeice. Over on the other side 
meet Gertrude Stein, Archibald MacLeish, 
e. e. cummings, Marianne Moore, Wil- 
liam Empson, Stephen Spender, Conrad 
Aiken. And before the party’s over you'll 
have heard from Robert Frost, William 
Carlos Williams, Wallace Stevens, Richard 
Eberhardt, Elizabeth Bishop, and Richard 
Wilbur. T. S. Eliot’s brilliant and haunt- 
ing reading of “The Wasteland”, which we 
were yearning for in the May issue, is here 
complete on side one. 

This is no hi-fi festival, to be 
Yeats, for example, w ho reads ‘‘The Song 
of the Old Mother’ “Tnnisfree’’, and an 
extract from ‘Coole and Ballylee’’, was 
recorded on uncertain equipment a long 
time since, but he comes across the years 
with clarity and force enough for all that, 
making his finely cut metrical emeralds 
flash with the music of his voice. Indeed, 
almost everyone in this collection is some 
sort of balladeer—Edith Sitwell with one 
of her most solemn and moving poems, 
“Still Falls The Rain’, intoning ex- 
quisitely a song of religious fervor written 
in wartime; Conrad Aiken with a long and 
most lyrical piece called ‘Tetelestai’’ 
orotund Dylan Thomas intoning ‘Fern 
Hill” and “A Refusal To Mourn’, and 
Gertrude Stein, a sweet singer indeed, 
managing somehow to paint a portrait of 
Picasso in word patterns in “If I Told 
Him”. Yo be sure, there will be those who 
find Marianne Moore's voice flat and 
uninspiring, yet does she not arrange her 
words in the air so that they much re- 
semble their neat, suspended patterns the 
way she plants them on a page? Robert 
Frost reads the old “Birches” and “After 
Apple-Picking’” with the diffident dry 
wisdom one would expect, and one is no 
nearer to the late Wallace Stevens after 
hearing his voice than before. But in 
all, the assemblage in this living anthology 


most ap- 


sure. 
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does splendidly. One only wishes that the 
set were available on 45 r.p.m. so that it 
might be possible to play individual ex- 
cerpts with more ease. Steady indeed 
must be the nerves of poetry-lovers who 
would single out the many individual 
bands on discs like these without leaving 
a telltale scratch somewhere. At any 
rate the material is beautifully arranged 
in terms of continuity, variety, and 
changes of mood—a good example being 
Auden’s memorable ‘In Memory of W. B 
Yeats’’, where he eulogizes the man who 
‘became his admirers’, and which gains in 
meaning and intensity by following the 
voice of the poet mourned. A pleasant 
surprise in the set is a rather long poem by 
Elizabeth Bishop about her gardener 
Manuelzinho. Beginning in the kind of 
voice that makes you think you're over- 
hearing a Smith girl down visiting with 
mother at Schraffts, she soon catches you 
up in the humility, irony, and oblique 
humor of this tale, which says so much 
more than it seems to, and with a tender- 
ness to silence the hater of modern poetry. 
It is true that certain themes recur in these 
selections—some already classics, a few 
beginning to look wilted around the closing 
lines: so many are always seeing them- 
selves dead, turning their fragile imagery 
and lovely sound patterns into sighs over 
their own funerals, placing pennies over 
the eyes of a generation whose faculty of 
sight persists despite them. But there is 
affirmation, too, when Richard Wilbur 
asserts how “‘love calls us to the things of 
this world” and Mr. Thomas refuses to 
mourn. And what a sound track for a film 
there is in the Louis MacNeice ‘ “Refugees”! 
As in virtually all anthologies, written or 
spoken, the listener will miss this and 
wonder at the inclusion of that, but most 
of the treasures are real and worth de- 
lighting over through repeated playings. 
® 

E. E. Cummings Reads His Poetry. 

Caedmon TC-1017, $5.95. 
ASIDE one of this Cummings omnibus is 
devoted to excerpts from the plays “Him” 
and “Santa Claus’ ’, and a portion of the 
now historic “Eimi”. The rest is given 
over to some 18 poems, all published since 
1940. 

Cummings reads in a ringing, authorita- 
tive, and somewhat rhetorical voice that 
may come as a surprise to those who know 
him only through his syntax. Those un- 
capitalized phrases seem very much upper- 
case at times the way he projects them. 
The passage from “Him” is all about the 
artist as acrobat who stays on the tight- 
rope because he pays no attention to any- 
thing except self and ‘“‘must proceed’. It 
is a remarkable description of the solitary 
creator who ‘sits on three chairs in 
heaven”’ 


to baffle and worry the audience 
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below. The section from ‘Eimi” is in- 
volved with a trip to visit the tomb of 
Lenin among the “tovariches... un- 
smiling’’ and seems excessively bitter and 
curiously dated now, though one can well 
imagine how these heretical thoughts were 
greeted when they appeared for the in- 
spection of good card-holding American 
party members in the thirties. Those 
tussles between the splinter groups and the 
Mother Church seem squalid and naive in 
the light of events that ensued. The 
writing itself, however, burns with all the 
vivid flame this craftsman can make words 
ignite into. Describing the corpse of 
Lenin: ‘certainly it was not made of 
flesh. . .and I have seen so many wax- 
works which were actual.”” For his prose, 
perhaps it would have been better had he 
contented himself with a less willful and 
eccentric use of language, sprinkling his 
preposition “un-"" (“‘unthink”’, “unknow” 
“un-understandingly”’) all over the place 
and performing complexities of literary 
legerdermain that seem a little pretentious 
in retrospect. The same sort of torture is 
administered to the chromium-plated 
phrases in the scene from his second play 
“Santa Claus”, all about Death masked as 
Santa Claus, or Santa Claus masked as 
Death (both statements appear), an 
oration we lost track of somewhere toward 
the end, a to be certain it was all 
about the benefits of socialism, which can 
be purchased for 35 cents, and much less 
strain on the intellect, in the more recent 
iovels of Mr. Mailer. 

In the poems, what is unfelicitous in the 
prose pieces becomes exactly right. Sharp, 
striking, agile, and unbelievably sweet at 
times, they are the world of words in which 
Mr. Cummings feels truly at home, and 
even his voice is gentler and less thunder- 
ous in offering them. Although none of 
the older, more purely lyrical items are 
recited here, the airiness of texture re- 
mains, the anger under control, good 
humor masking the deadly spiking of any 
target sighted. Even when he uses words 
in his poems as political weapons they seem 
more fleetly fashioned, less cumbersome 
than in his prose and hence more effective. 
E. E. Cummings remains one of our most 
skillful poets and this record provides 
great helpings of his recent products for 
admirers. May they be many. 


° 
Ezra Poundt Reading His 
Caedmon TC-1122, $5.95. 
AIF this department is informed correctly 
and we're sure we are), Mr. Pound has a 
distinguished record of representing this 
country abroad as a turncoat, scoundrel, 
hypocrite, ingrate, fascist, anti-Semite, 
hand-biter, and psychopath. As such, i 
would be pleasant to be able to ignore him. 
He is, however, an unmistakably major 
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voice among the modern poets, and if you 
need convincing just listen to this record, 
if you can, without letting your knowledge 
of the man’s other acts prejudice you for a 
bit. Can you deny glibly his indictments 
of our age, when ‘“‘Caliban casts out Ariel”’ 
or dare to deny his prophecy that “a 
tawdry cheapness shall outlast our days?”’ 
He reads in a voice that is reminiscent of 
the crooning of Yeats, but much more 
scrupulous, much more exact in its planned 
effect. (He even devised a system of 
notation once to formalize the tones in 
which his poems should be read ey 
Strength is in the sound of his rich voice, 
his imagery, in the measured stresses of his 
lines and the tensions that hold them to- 
gether. Must we then, stoop to Mr. 
Pound's level in evalu: iting him, eternally 
squabbling over this prize given and that 
insult unavenged? One might as well rail 
against the pyramids, for dislike of their 
planners. Perhaps it is better to take off 
our shoes with a bit of respect and con- 
victions suspended when entering the 
mosque of poetry. Great poets don’t grow 
on trees. 

Not Mr. Pound the fascist and racist, 
but another wind that blows through him 
will be found in the examples on this 
recording, which he made at the persuasion 
of James Laughlin, his publisher, just be- 
fore departing for Rapallo after the release 
from St. Elizabeth's hospital. There he 
had been placed after psychiatrists judged 
him insane so that he was never tried for 
treason to this state. 

Indeed, if one were not informed that it 
was Mr. Pound’s verse and Mr. Pound 
expounding it, it would not be too difficult 
to believe one’s self listening to a mag- 
nificent sermon by an unimaginably gifted 
preacher from the altar of a highly en- 
lightened church—or even synagogue! 
Like the clergy, he rails against the crass- 
ness, materialism, and mediocrity of his 
time, the wickedness of civilization, the 
scarcity of spiritual values. But unlike so 
many of that calling, he also articulates 
with precision the passion of his beliefs—in 
a style beyond most men’s attainments- 
and is never mealy-mouthed, trite, or con- 
ciliatory to the board of directors. 

On this disc, he contributes three titled 
poems and four of his ‘‘cantos’’ from 
various periods. ‘The cantos unlock their 
secrets only to persistent and devoted 
study. But he can be direct and clear 
enough: ‘‘The thought of what America 
would be like,”” he intones in “‘Cantico del 
Sole’, in a voice that makes us believe 
him, “the thought of what America would 
be like, if the classics had a wide circula- 
tion, haunts my sleep. ” He may not 
be so alone as he thinks. 

In these Orwellian times, when so much 
of the world continues to silence so many 
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gifted voices on one ideological pretext 
or another, we of all peoples must guard in 
this case as elsewhere against the tempta- 
tion to join in that coward’s game. 

The man who gave courage to Joyce 
and Robert Frost, who assisted at the birth 
of the Imagists and hence the revitalization 
of modern poetry, need not be forgiven his 
fascist broadcasts to be acknowledged, 
without apologies, for his art. A bellicose 
art it is. He is as angry an old man as he 
was a young one. Perhaps, with his beard 
and his outlaw poses, Pound was the 
original beatnik—but if so, what a fastidi- 
ous, learned and conscientious one, when 
you compare his high style with the light- 
headed and woolly-worded drivel turned 






out by that tribe! It may not be to our 
own enrichment, though, to write Pound 
off, however tempting the impulse, with 
some such dismissal as ‘‘a great stylist 

yeah—and to hell with him and all he’s 
done.” That would be literary capital 
punishment, eye-for-an-eyeism, our loss 
more than his, and we're against it. To 
hell with him, maybe, as a lout and enemy; 
but the works of this enemy can be 
cherished as exquisite contraband, even if 
we have to throw out the baby and keep 
the bath water on this occasion. Since 
those works are read superbly here by the 
poet, in a manner instructive to anyone 
contemplating the recitation of his verse, 
this recording is heartily recommended. 


Joyce as ‘heard’ by six composers 


Songs to Texts by James Joyce: from 
Ulysses (Thomas de Hartmann); Finne- 
gan's Wake (Samuel Barber; Hazel Fel- 
man Buchbinder); Pomes Pennyeach 


Music 


Seymour Barab); 


John Gruen); Chamber (Israel 


Citkowitz; Patricia 


Neway (soprano) and Robert Colston 

(piano). Lyrichord LL-83, $4.98. 
ATHIS program bears witness to the 
newly growing interest in serious song 


writing among our composers. One of the 
great problems for anyone working in this 
field is finding poetry in the contemporary 
literature with the stuff that makes good 
songs. We are living in a time when the 
two arts are going their separate ways, 
rarely coming within hailing distance of 
one another. Poetry that is too involved, 
too weighty, even poetry that is in itself 
too musical, will not serve the composer. 
James Joyce seems to have been one of the 
exceptions among recent writers. Even 
his prose takes well to musical settings. 

Israel Citkowitz’ three songs from 
Chamber Music are the best known on the 
program, having been published as long 
ago as 1930. 


prising that 


It should not really be sur- 


they attain herewith their 


second recording—Sarah Carter included 
them several years ago in a recital put out 
by New Editions. The first of them, 
Strings in the Earth and Air, was long ago 
hailed by William Treat Upton as some- 
thing of a masterpiece, and today it stands 
as one of the finest written in America in 
our time. The composer's use of shifting 
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measures gives the song a special spice, and 
the vocal line is both natural and effective 
for the voice. O, it was out by Donnycarney 
and Bid adieu are also distinguished songs. 
\pparently they have been somewhat re- 
Sey- 
mour Barab contributes piquant settings 


vised since their first publication. 
of My love is in a light attire, Love came to 
us in time gone by and Go seek her out all 
courteously, also from Chamber Music, and 
John Gruen Watching the Needleboats at 
San Sabba, Alone and Bahnhofstrasse from 
Pomes Pennyeach. Both are gifted men 


who understand not only the inflections 
and undercurrents of poetry but also the 
human The 


were recorded some years 


voice. Gruen songs, with 


several more, 
ago also by Miss Neway for Contemporary. 

Hazel Felman Buchbinder’s Anna Livia 
Plurabelle is a 


Finnegan's Wake, in which the composer 


sort of long scena from 


successfully matches wits with the poet. 


Samuel Barber’s Nuovoletta, drawn from 


the same source, has this musician's well 
known balance and polish. The largest 
section of the program is devoted to Six 
Commentaries from Ulysses by Thomas de 
Hartmann; are also the most 


they pre- 


tentious and involved of the settings. 


Miss Neway’s singing is always marked 
by a fine grasp of the meaning of her songs 
and an appreciation of the varying musical 
styles. 


Obviously she believes in these 


works. Her enterprise in presenting them 


is evidence of her seriousness as an artist 


PLM. 


and her excellent taste. 
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The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Horace Silver: Blowin’ the Blues Away. 
Blue Note 4017, $4.98. 

Cannonball Adderley: The Cannonball 
Adderley Quintet in San Francisco. River- 
side 12-311, $4.98. 

Bobby Timmons: This Here Is Bobby 
Timmons. Riverside 12-317, $4.98. 

Jon Hendricks: A Good Gil-Together 
World Pacitic WP-1283, $4.98. 

Charlie Mingus: Blues and 
Atlantic 1305, $4.98. 

Mahalia Jackson: Come On Children 
Let's Sing. Columbia CL-1428, $3.98. 
Modern Jazz Quartet: Pyramid. Atlan- 

tic 1325, $4.98 

HE MOST pervasive influence in 

contemporary American popular 
music is the Negro church, which has, 
besides being the basic informing factor in 
rhythm and blues (and hence rock-and- 
roll), made its presence felt in the country- 
and western field, and, since these two 
strains account for all of our general 
popular style that the theater does not, we 
tind current hit tunes strongly tinged with 
this music by people as far from the tradi- 
tion as Eydie Gorme. Jazz has redis- 
covered an overt use of Negro church ma- 
terial at about the same time, which would 
account for, among other things, the rise to 

enormous popularity of Ray Charles, a 

performer who might otherwise have re- 

mained firmly categorized as a rhythm and 
blues artist. Several different uses of this 
material appear on albums that have been 
received for review in the past few months, 
and it is convenient, and possibly in- 
structive, to view them as a group. 
Horace Silver is perhaps more directly 
responsible than anyone else for the redis- 
covery of this material in jazz, but the 
area he has helped establish has practically 
failed him as a source of nourishment. 
What was once, in his playing and arrang- 
ing with Miles Davis and the Jazz Mes- 
sengers, a powerful drive, has now become 
exactly the sort of tense compulsion that 
makes swing impossible. That com- 
pulsive air permeates this entire record, 
making the ensembles foo cleanly executed, 
if that is possible, constructing the soloists 
and making the leader’s own pianistic 
faults blatantly obvious: the quotations, 
which were once humorous, have now 
become parody; he is almost incapable of 
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dynamic variation; and—this is again a 
matter of the inability to relax—a slow 
ballad, like Peace, becomes almost im- 
possible to play without doubletiming. 
This rigidity is nowhere in evidence in 
Cannonball Adderley’s Quintet, even 
though the group uses the same drummer, 
Louis Hayes. On the contrary, the rhythm 
is lithe and flexible, always with a dancing 
quality. This group, consisting of the 
\dderley Brothers, Hayes, bassist Sam 
Jones, and pianist Bobby Timmons, is one 
of the most exuberant you will ever hear 
Unfortunately, it is not to be heard, be- 
cause Timmons has recently become so 
much in demand as a “funky’’ composer 
and player (that is the word that generally 
designates the gospel feel) that he has left 
the group to return to Art Blakey, for 
whom he wrote Moanin’. Hayes has also 


left. Timmons is the composer of This 
Here, the gospel waltz that has made this 
record into a hit. To me, much of its 


excitement is superficial, and the real 
merit of the album lies in the solos of the 
Adderleys, particularly altoist Julian, who 
continues to grow in importance. 

It was inevitable that Bobby Timmons 
would get his own trio LP after the success 
of his compositions. He is a gifted pianist, 
but his apparent desire to escape limita- 
tion is disastrous for him. Within the area 
of funk he is more competent than most, 
although given to excessive, dull, block 
chording, but his other style—used most 
notably on Funny Valentine—is floridly 
banal in the manner of Jack Fina and all 
the other performers of popular “con- 
certos”’. 

The greatest courage (or else the deepest 
masochism) is required to listen to Jon 
Hendricks’ album after having read the 
liner notes, which are an insult to three 
groups to which Mr. Hendricks makes a 
great show of belonging—jazz musicians, 
the American Negro, and _ intelligent 
human beings. The same sort of exploita- 
tion is to be found on the inside, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I can only regret that, 
behind Mr. Hendricks’ vocals, the Adder- 
ley brothers and pianist Gildo Mahones 
play so very, very well. 

Charlie Mingus uses church material 
not as a set of currently popular con- 
ventions which may be turned to advan- 
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tage, but in what might best be called the 
manner of the artist: he sees a living 
tradition on which to impose, and through 
which to express, his own vision. The 
result is a dark, oppressive music that 
tends toward the unnatural forcing of 
climaxes. Ellington is also a strong factor 
in Mingus’ music (Cryin’ Blues with a fine, 
spare Horace Parlan piano solo, is the best 
example here), and he is intensely in- 
terested in all the basic shapers of jazz 

Wy Jelly Roll Soul sounds like an earlier, 
less successful version of Jelly Roll, on 
Columbia CL-1370). It is basically an 
excessive music, and his pieces of overt 
church music (Wednesday Night Prayer 
Veeting) tend toward a rather boring 
sameness, but with all its faults, this is 
some of the most important jazz being 
written and played today. Not only is 
Mingus an amazing virtuoso on the bass, 
but he has the unusual ability, shared only 
by men such as Ellington, to make a group 
of first-rate soloists sound like extensions 
of his musical thought. 

Mahalia Jackson represents the reverse 
of many of the tendencies current in 
popular music. One of the great gospel 
singers, a Woman who “ repeatedly re- 
fused to sing the blues, to perform as a 
jazz singer, or to appear in a nightclub, she 
is nevertheless constantly exposed to con- 
temporary music, and that exposure re- 
flects itself in her approach to gospel. Her 
accompaniments are not so purely of the 
church as they used to be on her early 
\pollo records (her pianist, Mildred Falls, 
can put almost all of the funky pianists to 
shame), and some of her material, parti- 
cularly that written by Thomas A. Dorsey, 
a former jazz pianist, now a minister, also 
reflect the passage of time. But Miss 
Jackson is the possessor of a remarkable 
voice and great conviction, and can offer 
the most moving of musical experiences. 
On this album, she does just that with 
Brown Baby. 

Phe Modern Jazz Quartet is included in 
this group partially because their new 
recording contains a blues, Pyramid, which 
Mahalia Jackson’s singing inspired bassist 
Ray Brown to write for the MJQ. There 
are surely no more sophisticated musicians 
at work today than those in the MJQ, and 
that sophistication, combined with a very 
eal sense of tradition, has enabled them 
to make a very moving experience of 
Pyramid, employing technical means al- 
most exclusively to do it. The tempo is 
doubled twice, then returns by stages to 
its original, with echoes of marc hing bands 
in the drums, gospel in the piano, and 
blues in the vibes. It is an extraordinary 
piece of work. As for the rest of the album, 


the emphasis is less on arrangement and 
structure and more on playing than it has 
An early John 


ever been with the MJQ. 
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Lewis fugal piece, Vendéme, receives a jazz 
treatment it never got before, and the 
famous Django is passed over almost 
casually on the way to the improvisations. 
It Don't Mean a Thing contains a sudden 
Monkish dissonance by John Lewis that is 
completely startling, coming as it does out 
of the extreme order to be found in most 
of his solos. How High the Moon, played 
with a loving romanticism by Milt Jackson 
in ballad tempo for much of the way, is 
about the finest version of that played-to- 
death song ever recorded, and a ballad by 
Jim Hall, Romaine, is treated with ap- 
propriate unsentimental tenderness. ‘This 
album could almost be a considered an 
answer to the MJQ's critics, in that their 
various techniques have finally found their 
proper place in aiding, rather than dom- 
inating, a performance. In any case, the 
new approach has given them their finest 
recording. J.G. 


Spirituals to Swing: The Legendary 
Carnegie Hall Concerts of 1938-9. 
Vanguard VRS-8523/4, $7.96. 

ATHIS set would be important if only 

because it juxtaposes very good music from 

Sonny Terry, in his falsetto, basic blues 

style, and from Lester Young and Charlie 

Christian, the most soundly advanced jazz 

musicians of the time. The concerts them- 

selves spawned a number of now classic 
record dates and thrust or rethrust such 

participants as Sidney Bechet, James P. 

Johnson, the Golden Gate Quartet, Meade 

Lux Lewis, Albert Ammons, Pete Johnson, 

Joe Turner, Mitchell’s Christian Singers, 

Big Bill Broonzy, and others into the 

fringes of big time show biz, and put jazz 

music irrevocably into the concert hall. 

Inevitably there are plenty of faults in this 

set of both inspiration and group crafts- 

manship. At the same time there is much 
outstanding music: both the more spon- 
taneous Mitchells and the more formal 

Gates made excellently instructive church 

music; Big Bill Broonzy, in days before he 

decided he was a ‘“‘country”’ blues singer 
for the benefit of European collectors of 

“country”’ blues singers, delivers two ex- 

cellently witty city blues; there is a Joe 

Turner-Pete Johnson duet (the only boogie 

woogie in the set, despite the titles and the 

notes) that I think is the best I have ever 
heard from them; Bechet is really creative 
on one of his numbers and Tommy Ladnier 
is on two. The most enduring impression 
is made by Lester Young, and even on two 
pieces w here tempos plod and decelerate he 
is a model of sureness. Mortgage Stomp 
is, in effect, a sketch for his masterpiece 

Lester Leaps In and there is a clarinet solo 

on Blues For Helen that is as lovely as any 

jazz solo between Armstrong and Parker, 
including the rest of Lester Young.—M.W. 
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y | SHE OBJECTIVE of the true record 

collector is the same as that of the 
critic: finding the best possible recording. 
Critic or collector takes at least four factors 
into account: the music, the musical per- 
formance, the technical performance, and 
the sound. The emphasis placed by the 
individual on each determines his opinion, 
which accounts for the sometimes wildly 


divergent notices received by the same 


record from different reviewers. 
\n evaluation of the music per se seldom 
unless the work is 


figures in a review 


assumed to be unknown to the critic's 


audience, and yet every word he writes is 
colored by his attitude towards the com 


position. Like the collector he has his 
own preferences and prejudices, but the 
collector, with only his own record shelf to 
consider, can afford to indulge himself. 
lechnical performance, it should never 
an end. 


be forgotten, is only a means to 


[here is more to music than dazzling 


virtuosity. Coloratura, in the days of 
Mozart and later Bellini, was a method of 
musical expression which had meaning 
within the context of the aria, which was 
more often than not a setting of a tragic 
was so their 


Only 
matter of ice-cold display, with its at- 


text, and understood by 


audiences later did it become a 
tendant admiration and adulation of the 
pertormer. 

People can still be found who subscribe 
to the ‘good job, well done’ school of 
**music appreciation” thought. Too often 
they are record collectors, and they can be 
recognized by their extremely uncritical 
approach to music as long as it is well per- 
formed. They have no musical souls. A 
critic has no right to let such irrelevancies 
enter his evaluations except as they con- 
tribute, positively or otherwise, to the 
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musical quality of the performance. 


When discussing a disc, sound is perhaps 
the subject on which there is the least 
agreement, and the advent of stereo has 
further complicated matters. 

The monophonic ideal was a clarity 
which would permit each voice and each 
choir of the orchestra to be heard, blended 
into a whole sound, with no one instrument 
or section predominating except when so 
scored. The last few years have seen this 
accepted as standard, always excepting the 


few diehard clang-and-crash buffs who, 
I am afraid, will always be with us. 
Stereo has complicated things tre- 


mendously—in fact, to the point at which 


there is as much distortion in critical 
standards as ina poorly recorded LP. The 
word which seems to pop up most often is 
“separation”. You now have two speakers 
which are supposed to represent the ends 
Be- 


tween them are supposed to be distributed 


of the concert platform, as I get it. 


the instruments of the orchestra in a 
normal concert seating arrangement. When 
playing a stereo disc through these 
speakers, you should achieve ‘‘concert- 
hall realism’. Although I believe that the 
ideal recording will re-create electronicalls 
the sound of the orchestra in the concert 
hall, I cannot agree that this is how an 
orchestra should sound, except to the con- 
ductor, and perhaps to a few unfortunates 
stuck with poor seats. 

If we are to expect concert-hall realism 
from stereo, it certainly will not be through 
a method of reproduction which permits 
the listener to point to each instrument as 
it plays. 

Ideal auditorium sound brings all the 
instruments, blended, to the listener’s chair 
at thesame time. If you were to close your 


eyes during a concert in a good hall, the 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


only directionality you should be aware of 
would come from, say, trombones playing 


rte and perhaps certain percussion 
instruments which give a sound meant to 
play against the rest of the orchestra rather 
than emerge from it. It was to achieve the 
effect of “blending” that the bells used in 


“Parsifal’ at Bayreuth are actually 
stretched piano wires on a frame, struck 
into 


with a mallet, as such a sound ‘‘fits”’ 


the orchestra without calling separate 


attention to itself. Such an outrage as the 
chimes used in Goossens’ otherwise fine 
Symphonie fantastique (Everest 6037, 3037 
in stereo) could be prevented if recording 
directors would just glance at the music 

the section is also scored for six pianos 


Both 
Berlioz 


doubling the chimes in octaves. 
parts are marked forte, not fff. 
was aware that the bells could, unless 
subdued, jump out of the orchestral fabric. 
That he wished to avoid this condition can 
easily be seen in the care he lavished on his 
score—a care subsequently ignored by 
most conductors. 

And if you question the ability of the 
piano to blend with the rest of the or- 
hestra, listen carefully to the last move- 
nent of Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony con- 
lucted by Sargent on Everest 6034 (Stereo 
3034). 

Stereo has a place in this ideal of blended 
sound, for it does add depth to the body 
4 orchestral sound. But I can only regret 
the attitude towards stereo which, in a 
‘eview, damns a fine performance with a 
sentence along the lines of “stereo separa- 
ion could be greater."’ My contention is 
hat such appendices are unfair to the disc 
inder consideration. 


When all is said and done, only one real 


actor remains: the quality of the musical 
It is to this that all other 


performance. 
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criteria contribute, and only if they detract 
from the musical result do they deserve 
special emphasis. Putting the right notes 
on tape is the smallest part of the problem. 
critic, col- 


Too often the over-tolerant 


lector—and, I am afraid, the artist him- 
self—forgets that a record is just that: a 
permanent record of a performance, not an 
ephemeral experience to be forgotten within 
the week. A record must be as musically 
perfect as artist and engineer can make it. 

No matter how accomplished a_per- 
former may be, a record is not worth-while 
unless certain standards are observed. The 
same phrase, when must be 
played the same way as it passes from in- 
this holds 
true for the symphony and the concerto as 


repeated, 


strument to instrument, and 


well as the song. Asa matter of fact, ina 
work with a soloist, vocal or instrumental, 
neither the performer nor the accompanist 
must dominate, but rather they must work 
with the give and take of a partnership. 
\ beautiful 
lovely, should not be condoned if the flow 


turn of phrase, however 


of the music is altered thereby. There is 
very little to say in favor of a performer 
who stops the music to pet a favorite 
phrase as it goes by. 

The willful 
interpretation, which sometimes masquer- 


worst sin of all is mis- 
ades under the guise of “trying a new ap- 
proach to an old war horse’. This is 
infuriating. Although a score does not 
rigidly restrict a performer to one lane, it 
does mark the width of the road. 

A record is no place to experiment or to 
relax (unless the performer intends to buy 
all the copies himself). It must be the best 
he has to offer. Any carelessness, any 
moment when he is not at his musicianly 
best, is not only an affront to the record 
Don’t 


most 


buyer but also a downright fraud. 

let the catalogue listings fool you; 
people can own only one version of the 
Beethoven Fifth, and it is of 
portance that the buyer get as good a per- 


vital im- 


formance as can be made available. 

Of course collectors differ in taste, but it 
is the responsibility of the reviewer to 
mention the (often several) most musical 
choices. Without being an autocrat he 
should be a guide to help the collector find 
his own best possible performance. 
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Unttkehy Corners 


HY NOT LOOK belowthe surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal ef the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. 


REASURES may be found in a new 
album by Anita Ellis entitled The 
World In My Arms (Elektra EKL-179). 
The song giving the release its title is a 
good one, and a welcome one, for it isn't 
too often recorded, the music is by Burton 


Lane and the lyric by E. Y. Harburg. 
There is also the Jerome Moross-John 
Latouche My Yellow Flower from ‘‘Ballet 


Ballads”. Other fine songs are contributed 
by Alec Wilder (to lyrics by William 
Engvick), Everywhere I Look and Who Can 
I Turn To? There is a rare Rodgers and 
Hart song, A Lady Must Live, and a lovely 
Kurt Weill creation, /t Never Was You. 
About the only song I wish hadn't been 
bothered with is Put the Blame on Mame. 
Despite the fact that I contributed the 
liner notes, I found I couldn't always agree 
with the material, though I did find Miss 
Ellis’ singing excellent and Peter Matz’ ar- 
rangements fine. 

Another fine singer, Martha Wright, is 
heard in the coyly titled Love, Honor 
And All That Jazz (RCA Victor LPM- 


2098), an album devoted mainly to the 
gimmickry of “after the honeymoon is 
over” songs. For example, J Can't Give 
You Anything but Psychology, The Other 


Woman; but there are some fitting though 
enjoyable songs, such as the neglected Cole 
Porter No Lover. It might not be amiss 
to observe that Miss Wright sounds some- 
what like a Mary Martin without af- 
fectation. Here she is in lovely voice, and 
does marvelous things with lyrics. She 
should require no phony gimmick. 

Nor should the bubbling Dinah Shore, 
though one could hardly cavil at the idea 
of combining her with the Red Norvo 
quintet. The result is Dinah Sings 
Some Blues With Red (Capitol ©ST- 
1354). There are blues, near blues, and no 
blues, but what does it matter? There are 
some good Ellington items, J Ain't Got 
Nothin’ but the Blues and Do Nothin’ Till 
You Hear from Me, a Rube Bloom-Ted 
Koehler song of great simple beauty, / 
Can't Face the Music Without Singing the 
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for Me, 


—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Blues, and old jazz standard, Someday 
Sweetheart, and other songs of questionable 
color: Lover Come Back to Me, Who?, Lucky 
in Love, and Skylark. Miss Shore sings 
with her usual assurance, and her ac- 
customed taste, and her accompaniment is 
discreet, a kind of genteel swing. All 
pleasant and tasty. 

Another engaging album featuring gox rd 
singing and an excellent choice of songs is 
Our Love Story (Capitol ©@ST-1353). In 
it, Gordon and Sheila MacRae raise their 
voices, solo and in duets, to the brilliant 
accompaniment of Van Alexander and his 
orchestra. There are good songs: That's 
All the Things You Are, I'm Glad 
There Is You, When the Children Are 
Asleep, and an amusing Love and Marriage. 
The interpretations are preponderantly 
“legit’’, with the Mrs. tending more to- 
ward the pop style, though no damage is 
ever done the songs. 

The original-cast album of A Thurber 
Carnival (Columbia KOL-5500) brings us 
such Thurber gems as “‘The Night the Bed 
Fell’, “The Unicorn In the Garden”, ‘The 
Last Flower’, and others, read or mimed 
by Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, and Paul Ford 
to the background music by Don Elliot. 
Thurber'’s stories are masterpieces of wit, 
though much of their enjoyment comes 
from the reading of them. This elaborately 
produced album, with pages of text and 
photographs, not to mention the Thurber 
drawings, will mean more to someone who 
has seen the show. Some of the lines come 
through a bit disembodied on the record- 
ing. The voices of the cast, by the way, 
are perfect for the laconic T hurber comedy. 

Possibly not on the same literary level as 
Thurber, Wayne and Shuster (Columbia 
CL-1435) bring their own brand of TV 
humor toa non-visual run-through of some 
of their specialties. There are ‘‘A Shakes- 
pearean Baseball Game”, “Frontier Psy- 
chiatrist’’, “I Was A TV Addict”, “‘Rinse 
The Blood Off My Toga”’ (a takeoff on the 
Spillane school), and that sort of thing 
The comedians are extraordinarily in- 
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telligent, and their material is diverting, 
but as with all this sort of thing what 
happens the second time around? If 
you're a fan, of course, you must have the 
album. 

| must admit that my hard old heart was 
captivated by The Sound of Children 
RCA Victor LPM-2159), a fresh approach 
to a children’s album. A chorus of young 
voices is heard in a concert of songs ranging 
from the Rodgers and Hammerstein Dites- 
moi to Lullaby of Birdland. Along the way 
other songs are sung—Don't Fence Me In, 
Over the Rainbow, Love and Marriage, the 
Whiffenpoof Song—all done charmingly 
and delightfully. 

Cole Porter's Can-Can (Capitol W- 
1301) has been released in its sound-track 
version with the voices of Frank Sinatra, 
Maurice Chevalier, Shirley MacLaine, and 
Louis Jourdan. Frankly, I must confess a 
preference for the Broadway cast album 
released a few years ago, if only because 
there are more of the Porter songs written 
for that show—and it is a very good score, 
if you think about it. Added to the film 
score are such Porter standards as You Do 
Something to Me, Let's Do It, and Just One 
of Those Things, though songs from the 
original have consequently been omitted. 
rhe instrumental Entr’acte arranged and 
conducted by Nelson Riddle is an exciting 
presentation of the score’s highlights, and 
as might be expected Sinatra is in top form, 





sometimes his 


though 
disturbingly mannered. 
sings surprisingly well. 

Nancy Wilson is a lovely singer 
possibilities, 
shake her sometimes strained, 


singing can be 
Miss MacLaine 


with 
should she ever be able to 
sometimes 
affected, delivery. In an album called 
Like In Love (Capitol (S)1319) she makes 
like a hep chick (do they still call them 
that?—there must be a more contem- 
porary term) but shows what she can do in 
a superb song, Night Mist, by Murray 
Berlin and Vic Abrams. This beautiful, 
blues-inflected song is sung by Miss Wilson 
movingly and with a lovely tone absent 
from too many of the other things she does 
in this album. 

Good songs but highly stylized and hard- 
toned singing keeps me from enjoying 
Teal Joy in Mood In Mink (Seeco 457). 
Miss Joy’s selection is commendable—But 
Beautiful, Long Ago and Far Away, I 
nang Know what Time It Was, I Remem- 
ber You, I Married an Angel, and such fine 
fare, but her interpretations, or at least it 
seems to me, do violence to these fine songs 
either by selecting the wrong tempo, or 
twisting the tunes, or committing some 
other mayhem. Miss Joy’s admirers will 
love this album. I would recommend it on 
strength of the songs only. Singing of this 
kind might, of course, be considered good 
jazz singing, which puts it beyond my 
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READERS’ RECORD 


EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion 


WANTED: RCA Victor LM-157 (Pinza) And 
will the Detroit collector who wants the Panzéra 
Dichterliebe please write again—previous letter 

4817 N. Fairfield Ave., 





personal 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For 
ae 





reasons [ at wreaking up my 78 r.p.m. collec- 
tion—one of the finest in the world. Forty years 
ot the ical recordings (hundreds ot 

r ym the 20s and 30s) 





art Kreisler, Huber- 
Budapest Quartet the 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rach- 





*anzera, etc., etc. Many 
mint condition. Write for 
\RG 


CHAMBER MI SIC: LPs bought. Also interested 
n baroque re} ‘ Private. Will swap if you 
refer. Submit list. Box 150, ARG. 





— HEST BID takes the following, repaid 

iydn Society 9081/2 (Orgelhichl cin) and HSQ-37 
O $2, 77/1), Unicorn 1046 (Marchal Bach), 
Bartok 310 1 Bluebe 1 s Castle’), Urania 239 
Bruckne Fitth Supraphon 216 Dvorak Op 
60), RCA Camden 338 (Grandjauy), London 618 





Mahler Fourth) and 855 (Don Quixote), Counter 
wint 520 (Mork Columbia ML-4734 (Proko 
fic Op 80. 94 Cetra-Soria 1223 Scarlatt 
Tri RCA LCT-1135 (“Elektra”), Allegro 
90 (Rogers—Ger in Songs) Write én ox 148 
\RG 
CHOPIN ‘CELLO SONATA— Only available re 
cording is 1 Overtone #17, beautifully per 
by Parisot and Mittman Send $4.98 
r 1 shi ent of this or any other OVER 
ONE recor inywhere in the United States. 


| ! 1 
OVERTONE RECORDS, 139 Shelton Ave., 
New Haven 11, ¢ I 


RE ASON ABLE OFFER takes Beethoven's ten 
Sonatas (Kreisler—four albums, 28 rec 

ino Sonatas (Schnabel—12 albums 

All prime HMV 78s. Immaculate 

Write directly to Jack Onek, c/o 


7 East Tweltth St., New York 3 





FOR THE CONNOISSEUR, the collector, the 
seeker of hard-to-find and deleted LP records, as 
well as for all those interested in all currently 
available recordings in both American and Eng- 
lish catalogs, I offer a personal mail order service, 

years in business, remains ab- 

in this country. For details, 


which, after ten 








solutely un 
write to THE MUSIC BOX, Box 637, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


78s FOR oe wt HMV EG-3498 (Wollf-Erb), 
E1 L-2087 Delius-Beecham), 
RC \ 1 8287 Barber-Toscanini), HMV DB 
2049 Wolf-Hiisch), HMV DB-3324 Wolt- 
1 Lemnitz), Columbia set MM-162 (Stra- 

vy), RCA Victor set G-12 (Wagner-Walter), 
Columbia set MM-672 (Delius Cto.-Sammons), 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


g 1 a 





DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


| 160 W. 56 ST 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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London set LA-36 (Wenlock-Pears). Will send 
any or all of these, prepaid, to the fellow sub- 
scriber with the best bid. Write to Box 149, 
\RG. 


FOR SALE: As a unit—Fisher amplifier 50-A, 
Fisher front end 50-C, Rek-O-Kut turntable LP- 
743 and base for same, Livingston arm, GE 
cartridge, speaker cabinet (without speakers), all 
in excellent condition. Also available: Scott 
FM-AM radio-record player console (mahogany). 
Write to Box 147, ARG, or call FO 7-0870 in New 
York City. 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY LISTS of Golden 
Age vocals, cut-out operatics, Music Hall, Musi 
cal Comedy, orchestral and instrumental, 78 and 
LP, write Ross Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St., 
loronto, Ontario, Canada. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


DOES ANYONE HAVE a Thayer Beethoven to 
sell, now that a new edition is supposed to be in 
preparation? Condition is unimportant, but set 
must be complete. I will pay any fair price or 
more than that if you are willing to exchange 
records for the books. Please write to Box 126, 
ARG. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


IN ITALIAN! Imported Spoken Records. Famous 
classics and a. ORFEO ons Com- 
pany, 30 Avenue “‘A"’, Rochester 21, N. Y. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought The Record Album, 208 West 80t! 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 


Several complete volumes, including separate 


indices, are available at $6.50. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 


San Francisco 9, Calif 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B 
Verona, New Jersey. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print 


Free c catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP | 


Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF MUSIC 





You now have the opportunity to own a selection of souvenir programs from almost 
70 years of music at Carnegie Hall. These collector's pieces have been faithfully 
reproduced from original programs taken from the files of the publisher. Each 
program, some dating back to 1891, has been reprinted in its entirety. 


Twelve particularly memorable performances have been chosen, and collected in 
a handsomely bound volume. Over 140 pages of programs, annotations and 
illustrations reproduced from the original copies are contained in this volume. 


Special limited edition price $4.95. 


Copies are just off the press. As only 500 volumes are available we suggest you 


order now. Immediate delivery. 


The 12 Programs selected are listed below. 





NOVEMBER 17, 1891 
PADEREWSKI’S INAUGURAL 
CONCERT 


JANUARY 15, 1892 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, PIANIST 
WALTER DAMROSCH, COND. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW YOR\ 


3 APRIL 17, 1892 
MME. SARAH BERNHARDT 
WALTER DAMROSCH, COND. 


4 OCTOBER 28, 1898 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


FIRST PIANO RECITAL 


5 NOVEMBER 27, 1906 


M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


ONLY PIANO RECITAL 


6 APRIL 26, 1908 


HOFFMAN-KREISLER CONCERT 


MAY 2, 1908 

SEMBRICH, PADEREWSKI, 
ADAMOWSKI 

BENEFIT FOR LEGAL AID SOCIETY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 8 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


MARCH 6, 1911 


MME. LUISA TETRAZZINI 


APRIL 2, 1911 10 


GUSTAV MAHLER 


CONDUCTS PHILHARMONIC 


APRIL 3, 1911 ll 


MARY GARDEN 


FIRST NEW YORK CONCERT 


APRIL 17, 1915 12 
Soloists: SEMBRICH, GLUCK, 
HOFFMAN, ZIMBALIST 


AMERICAN POLISH RELIEF CONCERT 





enclosed my check for $4.95. 


Name 


Please enter my order for the Limited Edition of 12 Programs. | have 





Address 








Checks Payable to: S. D. SCOTT PRINTING CO. 
161 Grand Street, New York 13, New York 
Publishers of the Carnegie Hall Program 

















NOW 


at your 
record dealer’s! 


The first 


schwann 


artist issue 


in two years! 


The only publication listing classical records—-including 
the latest stereo and monaural releases—by performing 
artists (orchestras, instrumental soloists, singers, etc.). 
The only way of finding out---in seconds—what your 


favorite artists have recorded to date. Only 85¢. 











